= “Worth- while Books for Fall 


Forthcoming or Recently Published 


SUZZALLO, PEARSON and HILLEGAS: Everyday Spelling 


FACT and STORY READERS: Book Four; Book Five; Book 
Six; Book Seven 


FORESMAN: Manual for First-Grade Music 

FROST: Children’s Songs for Every Day 

PLACE: Second Course in Latin 

ELDRIDGE, CRAIG and FRITZ: New Expert Typewriting 
NICHOLS: New Junior Business Training 

HUNTER and WHITMAN: Problems in General Science 
SEYMOUR: Solid Geometry 

STRAYER-UPTON: Modern Algebra — Ninth Year (Upton) 


New Editions of Modern Language Texts include 


Malot’s Sans Famille; Daudet’s La Belle Nivernaise: 
Heyse’s Arrabbiata; Dumas’ Les Trois Mousque- 
taires; Dumas’ Le Comte de Monte Cristo. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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WORKBOOKS 


NOW READY FOR THE FOLLOWING 


POPULAR TEXTBOOKS 


READING 


A separate Workbook for each of the DO AND LEARN READERS 


SPELLING 


Pearson’s Everyday Spelling Notebook for use with SUZZALLO, PEAR- 
SON AND HILLEGAS’ EVERYDAY SPELLING 


Buros’ Spelling Workbook adapted for use with any spelling book 


GEOGRAPHY 


Schockel, Fry and Switzer’s Pupils’ Help Books in Geography — Book One 
— to accompany BRIGHAM AND McFARLANE’S ESSENTIALS OF 
GEOGRAPHY 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 


Wilson and Wilson’s Workbook in United States History for Higher Grades 
with specific page references to all the leading textbooks 


Wilson’s Laboratory Manual in American History prepared especially to 
accompany FISH’S HISTORY OF AMERICA 


Workbooks for use with McKINLEY, HOWLAND AND DANN’S WORLD 
HISTORY IN THE MAKING and WORLD HISTORY TODAY 


Werkbooks for use with ELSON’S MODERN TIMES AND THE LIVING 
PAST 


Capen’s Workbook for use with GARNER AND CAPEN’S OUR GOVERN- 
MENT 


ENGLISH 


Workbocks for use with McKITRICK AND WEST’S ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION 


Lockweod’s Practice Sheets in English Grammar and Punctuation for the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades and suitable for use with or with- 
out a textbook 


ALGEBRA 


Nyberg’s Tests and Drills in First Year Algebra 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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| THE 


NEW YORK TORONTO 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON SYDNEY 


| Publishers of 


Gregg Shorthand 
Secretarial Studies 
| Rational Typewriting 
| General Business Science 
| Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 
| Applied Business English and Correspondence 


A SERVICE WITH EVERY TEXT 


Every Gregg book is surrounded by a helpful service at your disposal any 
time, anywhere. 


This service takes the form of teachers’ handbooks filled with practical teach- 
ing plans; 


Scientific tests to keep you accurately informed of each student’s progress; 
Measuring scales, graphs, charts, and other record forms; 
Supplementary laboratory material direct from the business office; 


| Two professional monthly magazines—The Gregg Writer for the student, and 
The American Shorthand Teacher for the teacher, keeping your school in constant 
touch with the latest thought in commercial education. 


| 
| 
OVER 300 TITLES 
| The Gregg list of publications includes over 300 titles all dealing with some 
| phase of commercial education. 
| Gregg texts have reached their present commanding position through years 
| 
| 
| 


of research and investigation made with a view to finding the latest and best in 
commercial education. 


Every Gregg textbook is written on the firing line. Every page is tested in 
actual classrooms before it appears in print. Every principle set forth has been 
proved over and over again. 


FREE CATALOG 


Before selecting a commercial text, write us for a complete 
catalog of publications. 
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to learn? 


a hes is a book of sound, practical instruc- 

tions and exercises to help the student 
form good habits of concentrating, of grasp- 
ing the broader relations among facts, of select- 
ing items relevant to one’s purpose, of reflect- 
ing upon new facts in the light of all that one 
has previously learned and of reading more 
rapidly and more efficiently. The book is an 
inspiring text on the precise technique of 


| 


Professor in Journalism, Columbia 


learning. 


HOW WE LEARN 


A Book for Young People with Emphasis Upon the Art of Efficient Reading 
By WALTER B. PITKIN 


University 


263 pages, 5, x 8, illustrated, $1.60 


than it is to teach them any single subject. The 

student who knows how to attack a new subject 
has an immense advantage over the man who has merely 
learned subjects.” This statement strikes the keynote 
of this important new book. Its first aim is to shorten 
and yet make more eifective the student’s weekly work; 
and many careful tests of the material prove that this 
aim can be realized. 


a is more important to teach the young how to learn 


Some of the topics discussed are: 


—how to view one’s aptitudes in the light of one’s career 
—the value of skill in learning 

—the attitudes of the learner 

—how to induce systematic habits 
—how to learn by explaining 

—special techniques of learning 

—how to read for relative importances 
—how to take notes properly 

—how to improve word habits 

—how to improve eye-grasp in reading 
—how to skim 


McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 


You may send me: 


0 Pitkin—How We Learn, $1.60 

[) HMatecher—Guiding Rural Boys and Girls, $2.50 

O Verry—Supervising Extra-Curricular Activities, $3.00 
Little and Robinson—Planning Your Future, 


on approval. I understand that I am to return these 
books after a reasonable period of examination unless 
I either notify you of my intent to adopt them in my 
classes or remit for them. ' 


OTHER 


Recent McGraw-Hill Books 


Guiding Rural Boys and Girls 
By O, Latham Hatcuer, Presi- 
dent, Southern Woman’s Edu- 
cational Alliance, with an Intro- 
duction by Emery N. Ferriss, 
Professor of Rural Education, 
Cornell University. McGraw- 
Hill Vocational Texts. 326 
Practical, adjustable programs bring- 
ing the fundamental technique and 
values of educational and vocational 
guidance within the reach of all types 
of rural schools. 


Supervising Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities in the American Second- 
ary School 
By Paut W. Terry, Professor of 
Education, University of Ala- 
bama. 417 pages, 5% x 8. $3.00 

A carefully organized guide book dis- 
cussing the growth, importance and 
value of extra-curricular activities in 
secondary schools, important types of 
student organizations, problems of 
organization and supervision, and stu- 
dent participation in the government 
of the school. 


Planning Your Future 

By Grorce E. Myers, Professor 
of Vocational Guidance, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Giapys M. 
LITTLE, Assistant Principal, 
Cleveland Intermediate School, 
Detroit, and Saran A. Rop- 
Inson, Girls’ Counselor, Hut- 


chins Intermediate School, 
Detroit. 417 pages, 5% x 8&, 
illustrated $1.50 


An occupational civics text for junior 
high school students, which aims to 
help them to secure a clearer con- 
ception of what constitutes a success- 
ful life, and how it is achieved, and 
to form a more definite plan and a 
method of procedure for their own 
future. 


| 


Journal of Education. Published weekly (except August). 


Six Beacon Street, Boston, Masa. 


Entered at Postoffice in Boston, ass., a8 second class matter. 
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Qualification 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION 


In Handwriting is Important for All Teachers 


ROGRESSIVE school systems throughout the 
United States recognize the importance of thor- 
ough qualification in handwriting on the part 
of all teachers. Progressive superintendents 
and principals have urged upon unqualified 
teachers the necessity of adequate preparation in 


Palmer Method 


Orrerinc a five weeks’ course of intensive 
training covering every phase of instruction in 
the subject, these schools have been a real train- 
ing ground for supervisors and special teachers 


this basic subject if their classroom work is to 
reach the highest efficiency. Progressive edu- 
cators everywhere have for many years com- 
mended the course in handwriting instruction of- 
fered by the 


Summer Schools 


of handwriting, and have offered to the grade 
teacher as well the opportunity of developing 
proficiency in handwriting and the ability to 
teach it with the assurance of success. 


Two Schools — East and West 


New York, N. Y. 
July 6— August 7 


Boulder, Colorado 
June 22—July 20 


These schools have given professional training to thousands of teachers. A large 
staff of expert instructors. Courses in primary, intermediate and advanced writing, 
handwriting measurement, blackboard writing, handwriting motivation and cor- 


relation. Full credit. 


Catalog with full particulars sent on request. For the New 


York school address the Director, the Palmer Method Summer School, 55 Fifth 


Ave., New York, 


N. Y. For the Boulder 


School, address the Director, the 


Palmer Method Summer School, 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Portland, Oregon 


Announcing a New Language Series for the Grades 


LANGUAGE GOALS 


By H. G. PAUL and W. D. MILLER 


These new texts take into consideration the very latest recommenda- 


tions for the language course for the grades. 


Provisions for estab- 


lishing skills in oral and written composition are carried out. De- 


tailed practice is provided to habituate correct usage. 
tests are provided to summarize language abilities. 


is emphasized. 


Objective 
Self-checking 


Write the publishers for additional information 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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THE 


USEFULNESS 


EDUCATION 


June 8, 1931 


OF MY BOOKHOUSE...TO GRADE TEACHERS... Boston 


RESPOND EAGERLY.. Education 


© Children’s faces light up with joy 
when good stories are read to them, and 
this joy offers an important key to the 
problem of stimulating creative ex- 
pression. 


© This eager response opens up so many 
channels. It is evidence of imaginations 
that are fired — ideas set in motion. It 
provides a starting point for action by 
the child himself — because he has be- 
come vitally interested in a character, or 
a place, or an action described in the 
story. Once this interest is established, 
how naturally he takes to expressing his 
own ideas about it, through drawing, 
cutting out, modeling or writing. 


e My BooKHouss has great usefulness 
to teachers. It is a practical source book 
containing hundreds of the best stories 
and verses for the children — carefully 
selected from the world’s best—properly 
graded —and comprehensively indexed.. 


© We will gladly send you full informa- 
tion about our special offer for teachers. 
Use the coupon below, or a postcard. 
We will also send you regularly, if you 
do not already receive it, the monthly 
BookHouseE Calendar of Events, which 
teachers are finding very useful in plan- 
ning their classroom reading. This is 
without charge. The BOOKHOusE for 
CHILDREN, Publishers also of My Travel- 
ship and My Book of History. 


My BOOKHOUSE 


Selected Fundamental Literature for Children — the best of all countries, the best of all times 


THE BOOKHOUSE FOR CHILDREN, Dept. 116, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
C Please send me full information about your s 


ial offer for teachers. 


C) Please send me regularly, free, the Bogkhouse Monthly Calendar of Events, 


University 


School 


offers 
the following 
programs: 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
in 3rd and 4th years of un- 
dergraduate work, building 
on 2 years of college or nor- 
mal school, for degree. 


GRADUATE WORK—for Ed. 
M. or Ed. D. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION—4- 
year course for men; 4-year 
course for women in Sargent 
School of Physical Educa- 
tion. 


ART—4-year course for cer- 
tificate; 5-year course for 
degree. 


HOME MAKING — 4-year 
course for degree. 


PRACTICAL ARTS—4-year 
course for men_ teachers, 
with degree. 


The School of Education 
is now situated at 


29 EXETER STREET, 
BOSTON 


ADDRESS 
Dean A. H. Wilde 


for conference or infarmation 
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IN THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


A BALANCED 
PROGRAM 


Ginn and Company’s recently published books in the social science field enable you to take the long 
view ahead and plan a continuous modern program for grades four through nine —a program with 
the maximum of interest and the minimum of repetition. 


For the 4th grade ATWOOD-THOMAS: HOME LIFE IN FAR-AWAY LANDS 
KELTY: THE BEGINNINGS OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NATION 
DEARBORN: THE ROAD TO CITIZENSHIP 


For the 5th grade ATWOOD-THOMAS: THE AMERICAS 
KELTY: THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NATION 


For the 6th grade ATWOOD-THOMAS: NATIONS BEYOND THE SEAS 


VOLLINTINE: THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND THEIR OLD WORLD 
ANCESTORS 


For the 7th, 8th, and 9th Grades, a Unified Course 


RUGG: SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 


In this immensely popular new series history, geography, civics, and economics are all drawn upon in 
order to educate the pupil for our changing civilization. The books (each also has a Workbook) : 
“An Introduction to American Civilization,” “Changing Civilizations in the Modern World,” “A 
History of American Civilization: Economic and Social,” “A History of American Government and 
Culture,” “An Introduction to Problems of American Culture” (ready in August), “Changing Gov- 
ernments and Changing Cultures” (ready in January, 1932). 


> 


‘ 


Or a Standard Course ATWOOD: THE UNITED STATES AMONG THE NATIONS 
ATWOOD: THE WORLD AT WORK 


TRYON AND LINGLEY: THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NATION or TRYON, 
LINGLEY, MOREHOUSE: THE AMERICAN NATION YESTERDAY AND 
TODAY 


TURKINGTON, MUGAN, PRITCHARD: LESSONS IN CITIZENSHIP (7th and 
8th year) 


HILL: COMMUNITY AND VOCATIONAL CIVICS (9th year) 
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By the Associate Editor 


EsTABLISHED in 1875, this magazine was six years 
of age when it issued its first “Summer Number’”’ of more than 
ordinary physical bulk and editorial importance. 


It is that ‘‘Summer Number” of 1881, and its forty-nine * 
succeeding numbers of similar emphasis and quality, which the 
present issue commemorates and has sought to climax. 


Ir was characteristic of that first ‘‘Summer Number’”’ 
and of each one that followed it through the years, that the 
editorials and leading articles dealt with progress. 


Tue educational seer and journalist who has stood at 
the editorial helm of the Journal of Education during the past 
forty-six years may be surprised at some of the tributes which 
have slipped into the ensuing pages without his knowledge. 
But these tributes, glowing as they are, fall short of conveying 
all the praise which might be justly bestowed upon one who 
has so signally advanced the cause of education throughout the 
whole nation over a period of nearly five decades. 


Proup of its great past, —a past that dips farther 
back into the nineteenth century than that of any other 
periodical now published, and still maintaining its individual 
existence in the education field —the Journal of Education 
pledges itself anew to the age that is immediately present and | 
yet to come. 


Wirn tomorrow more in mind than yesterday, the i es 
editors have made the keynote of this occasion ‘‘What Next q 
in Education ?’’ 


Tue Journal of Education this day re-dedicates itself to 
progress — sane, constructive and unceasing. 
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JOURNAL EDUCATION 


A. E. WINSHIP and A. W. BELDING, Ebrrors 
ISOBEL R. LAY, Manacinc Eprtor 


Education—Then and Now 


By ALBERT E. WINSHIP 


HE best education of fifty years ago was no 

more like the best education of today than 

the first phonograph records were like a radio 

message of Pope Pius XI, which can be heard by 

hundreds of millions of persons in their homes in 

all lands as distinctly as though they were indi- 
vidual guests at the Vatican. 

Any one who should claim definite credit for any 
great modern attainment or achievement in educa- 
tion of 1931 for anything that he did or said or 
thought fifty years ago would be as ridiculous as 
any one who would claim credit for Lindbergh’s 
first flight over seas because he had a toy balloon 
when he was a boy. 

There was no creation in American education 
fifty years ago. There is creation in American 
education in every section of the country in 1931. 

Manual training was imported bodily from 
Germany, and its slogan was “Learn to do by 
doing.” If anything done was useful the learning 
was useless. It must have been learned for the 
sole purpose of learning to do it. 

Then Sloyd was imported full-fledged from 
Sweden, and everything done must be useful. 
Schools went wild over having boys make boot- 
jacks for fathers, and rolling pins for mothers. 

Then Arts and Crafts came from England, and 
everything must have the element of beauty. The 
schools made picture frames for the family 
chromos received as premiums. This went on until 
Tests and Measurements came from France. 

There was no American creation in education. 
It was easy in those days for a man to be famous 
by imitating and Americanizing something from 
Pestalozzi or Rousseau. 

Since the World War creations in education are 
numerous, and education has been wonderfully 
Americanized. 

There is still worship of English education, but 
there is abundant American education. 

Youth are allowed responsibility in their educa- 
tion in many states as they were nowhere in the 
world ten years ago. In one State University last 
year three students were in the legislature, each 
chairman of a committee, one student chairman on 
the committee on appropriations. 

In one county the high school students are 


responsible for all public improvements of the 
county. Ten years ago there was not a mile of 
concrete boulevard in the county. Now there is 
a wide concrete boulevard lengthwise of the 
county, part of a national highway between two 
national cities in other states. It cost a million 
dollars. The expense was borne in part by the 
county, by the state, and the Federal government, 
and it was wholly achieved by high 
students. “ite 

In one state elementary schools in the country 
communities raised the commercial product of 
live poultry from $35,000 to $1,000,000 in four 
years wholly by the initiative of the pupils. 

This is a sample of the spirit of American 
creation in education which is abundantly evident 
in every section of the United States, wholly de- 
veloped by superintendents, principals, teachers, 
and pupils in the last decade. 

This has been as vital a feature of public educa- 
tion in American life as the saving of orchards by 
spraying the trees in the right way at the right 
time. 

There are many other creations in education as 
distinctly American as this, as vitally beneficial and 
as easily universalized. 

They would be universal were it not for the 
fact that occasionally some individual wants to 
glorify himself as the creator of something, and 
in order to do it attaches some absurd feature to 
it fanatically or professionally, arousing, opposition. 

I have traveled a million miles on sleeping cars 
in the last sixty years. I crossed the continent in 
a sleeping car ten years after the first sleeping car 
was in service. 

I have enjoyed the improvement which is as 
impressive as the difference in the beauty of an 
orchard in full bloom and before the leaf buds 
swell in the spring. I have been constantly thrilled 
by the revelations of improvement. There was no 
suspicion that there would ever be electric lights 
or signals in a car. Now there is a mile and a 
quarter of electric wire in every Pullman sleeper. 
There is half-a-mile of pipes for heat, water, wires 
and air. 

I have gone from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast in sleeping cars seventy times, and every 
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time I am amazed at some wonderful improvement. 
When I go into ecstacies over the improvement 
there is never any one who has realized that there 
has been any such improvement. They just enjoy 
the luxuries, and take them as a matter of course. 

In the same way I have been thrilled by the 
wonderful advance in public education since my 
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first school days, more than eighty years ago. 
From the days | taught in the Bridgewater State 
Normai School till I was there in 1931, I have 
always marveled at the progress. 

I rejoice that I am alive to compare American 
education in 1931 with American education in 
188i. 


Editorials 


Education Must Educate 

IVILIZATION that is not civil ceases to be 

civilization. 

Education that does not educate may be a curse. 

There is no virtue in nature when it loses self- 
control. Water is a wonderful blessing, so is 
sunlight, but too much water and too much sun- 
light are intolerable. 

We saw the Mississippi Valley when, the flood 
had made it a terrible sight, and within two years 
we saw the same valley almost worse off because of 
too much sunlight. 

It is the same with human nature. It is 
wonderful, lovely, and glorious when it is wonder- 
ful, lovely and glorious, but when it loses self- 
control it is as much worse than savagery as TNT 
is worse than a cudgel. 

Educators should demonstrate that their educa- 
tion has educated them to meet this situation 
more heroically than the uneducated can meet it. 

It will be the greatest of tragedies if they make 
a bad matter worse for any community. 

Professional Irritation 
UBLIC schools are liable to be put to the 
severest test of the last fifty years. The 
future of public education may depend upon the 
temper and temperament of public school teachers 
and officials in the next two years. 

In the language of Grover Cleveland fifty years 
ago: “It is a condition and not a theory that con- 
fronts us.” 

We are giving no advice, public or private. 

We listen to no one who has advice to give if 
we can escape courteously. 

Professional irritation is liable to be infec- 
tious. 


Guard Against Intolerance 
NTOLERANCE thrives upon hard times, and 
wanes in prosperity. There are indications 
that the present depression is already breeding 
intolerance. 
Tolerance was fabulously promoted during the 
financial boom after the World War. 
The collapse of tolerance would be a greater 


tragedy for civilization than the collapse of busi- 
ness and industry. ; 

China, India, Russia, Italy, Spain, and all South 
America are a terrible warning to the United 
States to be on guard every minute against an 
explosion of intolerance. 

In hard times everybody blames everybody for 
their misfortune, and in good times everybody 
claims responsibility for the success of everybody. 
It is a reign of optimism in the one case, and of 
pessimism in the other case. 

Intolerance has no regard for truth. In one day 
in 1931 a Catholic teacher wrote to a Boston 
paper saying that a Catholic teacher has no 
chance in Boston. A Protestant teacher wrote 
to another Boston paper saying that a Protestant 
teacher has no chance in Massachusetts. 

Because their communications were not pub- 
lished they both accused the editors of intolerance. 

Guard against intolerance, which is liable to be 
the greatest calamity of this depression. 


Secretary Wilbur in Boston 
AY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary of the 
Interior, was in Boston for several days in 
May, and he had a royal welcome wherever he 
appeared. It was a delightful experience for 
education in New England as well as for the Office 
of Education. 

He was happy in everything he said, and in 
everything he did not say. 

Massachusetts was especially sensitive on educa- 
tion, because the Legislature was fooling with 
Boston school ‘affairs. 

Without referring to local affairs directly or 
indirectly he stabilized faith in education, and for 
the first time in several months there has been no 
foolishness on education even in the “ People’s 
Columns” of the daily press! 

Secretary Wilbur was clever as well as wise in 
ali of his addresses. He was invited to return 
within a month for one of the most important 
occasions of the season. This is a greater com- 
pliment than can be appreciated by any one who 
does not appreciate the temper and temperament of 
Boston just now. 
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Belding’s Page 


Keep Them in School 


ROM the President’s Emergency Commission 
on Employment comes the reminder that 
American business, in its present condition, will 
be quite unable to absorb the 600,000 young 
people who are graduating this month from schools 
and colleges. Vice-Chairman F.C. Croxton of the 
Emergency Committee therefore recommends that, 
so far as possible, these graduates be encouraged 
to remain in school another year. 

The suggestion is economically sound. It might 
not be if all the graduates were to defer their 
stepping out into the world until June, 1932, and 
thus double the number to be taken care of by 
industry at that time. But there is not the slight- 
est danger that the advice will be so generally 
followed. 

As Mr. Croxton points out, there is a psycho- 
logical factor to be considered in the danger that 
“these graduates will face a period of enforced 
idleness which will dull their enthusiasm and 
in many cases lead to permanent impairment of 
morale.” 

Principals and teachers of secondary schools in 
particular should use their influence to keep the 
boys and girls in school, even if it be necessary 
to make special provision for their instruction and 
welfare. 


The Real Futurists 


— expresses itself in strange forms— 

in art, especially. Anything that is freakish, 
these days, gets by on the excuse that it holds a 
prophetic note. The painter, the musician and 
to some extent the literary man have turned sooth- 
Sayers. Public taste is in the hands of augurs and 
astrologers. 

The keys to the future are not, in fact, pos- 
sessed by these persons. If any body of men and 
women may claim a finger in the future, it is 
the educators. Theirs is a definite task, a pur- 
poseful approach. The goal of their efforts is a 
better citizenry and a higher civilization. 
What they may do for _the individual is 
truly important. The individual is the unit 
through which they work. But the interest 
which the public takes in providing instruction is 
based upon mass results. 

It is strange that so many educators, knowing 
their responsibility for the future, remain buried 
in the past. The past makes an excellent spring- 
board from which to meet the future. The past 
is also a very effective quagmire when allowed 
to become so. 

Pastists are distinctly out of place in the school 


realm. So, no doubt, are those futurists who ig- 
nore experience and despise tradition. 

The common saying, “ It will be all the same in 
a hundred years; why worry?” is one that does 
not apply to education. Neither education itself 
nor the world in general will be “all the same” a 
century hence. Something of the change which 
has been wrought in a half century is called to 
mind in the present issue of this magazine. Are 
we to suppose that it made no difference to the 
civilization of teday whether the teachers of 1881 
or of 1831 caught visions, planted seeds, and 
labored faithfully? 

The human race, in the sixty centuries, more 
or less, that it has been self-conscious, has made 
creditable progress. Education is a mechanism 
for hastening and intensifying man’s ascent. 
Armed with science, inspired with hope and earn- 
estness, the teacher of today leads the assault 
against ignorance and all that makes life base and 
sordid. 

Society a hundred years hence—society fifty, 
twenty and even ten years hence—will be pro- 
foundly affected by the thoughts and acts of 
teachers now in service. These are the futurists 
that really matter. 


Practical Porto Rico 


NROLLMENT in the public schools of Porto 
Rico has increased over nine-fold since the 
island came into possession of the United States 
in 1899. Today Porto Rico has a school popula- 
tion of 192,000. This in itself is remarkable. It 
is more especially so when we consider that the 
authorities in that island have been obliged by 
severe economic cofditions to curtail expenditures 
each year since 1925. Moreover, the instruction 
is shaped to the needs of the children, to a degree 
not always found in communities of continental 
states. Take one instance: Barefoot boys in 
warm climates are liable to infection with hook- 
worm. Boys in Porto Rico schools are therefore 
learning to make their own shoes. 

Some Porto Rico villages have had thousands of 
dollars added to the value of their school property 
by the labor of students who engaged in building 
as part of their school activities. 

The right spirit is at work in Porto Rico educa- 


tion. Congratulations to Commissioner Padin. 
Associate Editor. 
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An Old Magazine Serving a New Age 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 
United States Commissioner of Education 


Somehow a fiftieth anniversary makes one think 
of golden weddings when we see published pictures 
of two somewhat aged but happy people who have 
just celebrated the most important event in their 
lives with a party or reunion of families. 

The Fiftieth Annual Summer Number of the 
Journal of Education commemorates a happy union 
of the oldest school magazine and our most experi- 
enced educational journalist. The Journal and its 
editor have remained alert and up-to-date. 


WILLIAM J. O’SHEA 
Superintendent, New York City 


I congratulate the Journal of Education upon 
the appearance of its fiftieth annual summer num- 
ber. For many years the Journal of Education 
has set the standard for educational publications in 
the United States. I hope it will long continue to 
do so. 


PAYSON SMITH 
Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts 

I doubt if any educational journal of this or 
any other country has been given a more eager 
welcome on each date of its publication than has 
the Journal of Education, which has held the 
mirror before the many changing phases of public 
education for more than fifty years. 

The sane optimism of the Journal of Education 
under the leadership of Dr. A. E. Winship has 
been among the powerful influences in American 
education throughout these years. 


WORTH McCLURE 
Superintendent, Seattle 
If an institution is the lengthened shadow of a 
man, then the Journal of Education is the projec- 
tion of one who is a true educational prophet. 
Twenty years ago I first found professional re- 
freshment and stimulation in its forward look, its 
confident gospel of service to American childhood. 
Today I still find the same spirit breathing from 
its pages. I am happy to send the greeting the 
Pacific Coast has learned from its Japanese friends 
—*“Banzai”—Ten Thousand Years! 
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FRANK CODY 
Superintendent, Detroit 
Congratulations to your fine old Journal with 
your fine old editor! 


E. W. BUTTERFIELD 
Commissioner of Education, Connecticut 
When I first began teaching in 1897 the Journal 
of Education was an old magazine, and I read it 
with diligent attention. Now, in 1931, it is a 


young magazine, and I read it with interest and 
enthus‘asm. 


JEREMIAH E. BURKE 
Superintendent, Boston 

During all my years as teacher and adminis- 
trator 1 have been a reader of the Journal of 
Education. In the meantime the Journal has been 
constantly improving “ with age.” 

I am grateful for an opportunity to express to 
Dr. Winship my deep appreciation of the invalu- 
able assistance he has rendered me personally and 
professionally, and to wish him and his literary 
companions many, many years of continued fruit- 
ful service in the cause of popular education. 


J. W. CRABTREE 

Secretary, National Education Association 

The Journal has laid the educational ideals of 
the growing profession for more than a quarter 
of a century and it is now adding to them, adjust- 
ing them and adapting them to a new age and to 
the needs immediately ahead. The profession is 
grateful, but it can never halfway appreciate what 
it owes to Dr. Winship and to the Journal for 
the growth of the National Education Association, 
and for the stability of the organized profession. 


J. M. GWINN 
Superintendent, San Francisco 

The passing years have brought no sign of 
arterio-sclerosis to the Journal of Education. Its 
eternal youth has enabled the Journal to adjust 
itself to new knowledge, new points of view and 
new methods in education. Education during the 
half century has moved rapidly, so has the Journal. 
Many happy returns. 
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F. G. BLAIR 
State Superintendent, Illinois 
The Journal of Education is one teacher's 
paper that has had pep, punch, and personality 
from the first number I saw down to the last 
one that came to my desk. 


C. H. DEMPSEY 
Commissioner of Education, Vermont 

I have long been a reader of the Journal, and 
with great interest and benefit. The Journal of 
Education has always been progressive and in 
the forefront of educational progress, a vital force 
in the development of American education. May 
it continue to be vigorous, youthful and progres- 
sive. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL 


Dean-Emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

I have had the Journal of Education every week 
for about as long as I can remember, and every 
week I have read some part of it with interest. 
No other magazine has filled just the same place, 
and no other can rival it as long as Dr. Winship 
exercises his inimitable habit of saying what he 
thinks. And apparently he never thinks ill of any 
one. That of itself makes the Journal unique. 


FLORENCE HALE 
State Supervisor, Rural Schools, Augusta, Maine 


There are many different educational magazines 
in the field, each serving its own good purpose. 
It is safe to say, however, that the best loved 
and most unique of them all is the Journal of 
Education. No person can accurately estimate 
how far-reaching has been its effect upon the 
educational thinking of this country. Always con- 
structive, it is constantly alert to seek out and give 
publicity to the latest and best movements in educa- 
tion. Those things of which it cannot approve are 
either omitted entirely or killed by quiet humor 
when the Journal feels a stand should be taken. 
Never, however, has its attitude been either 
calloused or destructive. It will probably never be 
known how many of the successful educators of 
this country have owed their start to the encourage- 
ment given them in their own early undertakings 
by the Journal, and to the ambition inspired within 
them by reading therein of the projects being 
undertaken by others. There is no other existing 
medium today like the Journal of Education by 
which school work can keep in touch with im- 
portant personalities and trends in education all 
over the world. 
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FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 
State Commissioner, Albany, N.Y. 


Greetings to the Journal of Education and to its 
distinguished editor, the Dean of Educational 
Journalists. The oldest of educational magazines 
under superb editorial direction has through the 
years given new courage and inspiration to the 
teachers of the country. It reflects, of course, the 
spirit of the Grand Old Man of Education—guid- 
ing us with the wisdom of years, leading us for- 
ward with the buoyant courage of youth. 


G. E. DILLE 
Superintendent, Chillicothe, Missouri 
The Journal of Education under the magnificent 
leadership of that generous, able, and inspiring 
educator, Dr. A. E, Winship, has kept abreast of 
the new movements in education without divorcing 
the most noble and uplifting practices of the old 
school of our fathers. It is to be heartily con- 


gratulated upon its unparalleled professional 
achievements. 


W. C. McGINNIS 
Superintendent, Perth Amboy, New Jersey 

The Journal of Education is old in years only. 
The Journal and its editor, Dr. Winship, have long 
occupied a place of commanding influence in 
American Education. Dr. Winship’s new associates 
on the editorial staff are helping to carry on a fine 
tradition of service. 

The Journal of Education is published for and 
read by workers in many fields of educational 
endeavor. Tne college professor, the superin- 
tendent, the principal, the supervisor, and the 
classroom teacher each and all find in the Journal 
of Education articles of inspiration and of practical 
and practicable helpfulness. The Journal is a 
periodical of general and specific worth. 


SAMUEL ENGLE BURR 
Superintendent, Glendale, Ohio 

Congratulations to the Journal of Education and 
to its editorial staff on the publication of its 
fiftieth annual summer number. Reading the Jour- 
nal has become a part of my regular weekly 
schedule. I find it helpful and stimulating. May 
it continue to have many years of growth and 
usefulness. 


JAMES M. GRIMES 
Superintendent, Mount Vernon, New York 
I have been reading educational papers for more 
than fifty years, and I find the Journal of Edu- 


cation the most inspiring educational paper pub- 
lished. 
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R. G. JONES 
Superintendent, Cleveland 

For more than fifty years the Journal of Edu- 
cation has told the truth, has kept sweet, has 
punctured foibles, has tried to maintain a parity 
between knowledge and wisdom in operation. This 
is sufficient justification for existence, and ade- 
quate justification for the Nation’s high regard 
and sincere compliments upon its fiftieth annual 
summer number. 


UEL W. LAMKIN 
President, Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Maryville 
It is fine for such a human thing as a magazine 
to grow old and still remain young. Fifty years 
of service is the forecast of continued usefulness 
to education. 


WARREN E. BOW 

Assistant Superintendent, Detroit 
The Journal of Education, with its background 
of many years’ service to the field of education, 
has kept pace with changes in the profession—in 
fact, it has made it possible for educators, through 
the years, to keep in touch with the contributions 

made by changes in all areas of the nation. 


H. A. BROWN 
President, State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois 

I am very appreciative of the service which 
the Journal of Education and its famous editor, 
Dr. Albert E. Winship, have rendered to American 
education. Dr. Winship’s pen through editorials 
and articles has brought enlightenment and in- 
spiration to thousands of people throughout the 
United States. Dr. Winship, in a long life of 
service to education, has never looked backward, 
but, on the contrary, he has visioned progress in a 
remarkably forward-looking fashion. His com- 
mendations of new departures. in education have 
brought the necessary stimulus and encouragement 
to enable many people to go forward with plans and 
press forward to the solution of perplexing and 
difficult problems. The Journal of Education and 
Dr. Winship have rendered a great service to 
American Education. 


THOMAS W. GOSLING 
Superintendent, Akron, Ohio 


The Journal of Education occupies a field that 
is all its own. There is no other magazine like it. 
May long life and prosperity attend its editors and 


its program. 
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WILLIAM J. BOGAN 
Superintendent, Chicago 
The Journal of Education, like its ever-young 
editor, Albert E. Winship, is an inspiration and a 
stimulus to teachers. 


W. A. BALDWIN 
Rhode Island College of Education 


The Journal of Education has for years per- 
formed a unique service in the encouragement of 
new movements in education. 

About thirty years ago when the Hyannis Nor- 
mal School was inaugurating the movement to 
correlate school garden and other forms of indus- 
trial-social work with the so-called regular school 
subjects the school and its principal were under 
the suspicion of the “regulars.” We were being 
called idealists and faddists. 

Dr. A. E. Winship recognized the fact that here 
was a movement in education worth encouraging, 
and came to the rescue. The Journal of Education 
was at once open for a series of articles, fully 
illustrating the various phases of the work. The 
recognition and appreciation thus shown made 
possible the continuation of this experiment in 
what is now called Progressive Education. 

The above is typical of the attitude of Dr. 
Winship and of the Journal of Education in 
connection with hundreds of like experiments. 
Every honest attempt to improve and to modernize 
education has found here sympathetic encourage- 
ment. 

I know of no other educational journal which 
has done work comparable with this in the for- 
ward movement of education. I for one find it 
impossible to adequately express my indebtedness 
to Dr. Winship and to the Journal of Education. 


J. MORRIS JONES 

Managing Editor, School Executives Magazine 

The School Executives Magazine extends greet- 
ings and congratulations to the Journal of Educa- 
tion on the publication of its fiftieth annual sum- 
mer number. The Winship sparkle and wealth of 
fascinating reminiscence is something appreciated 
by every contemporary educational magazine. 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
Unwersity of Chicago 
Congratulations to the Journal of Education, to 
Dr. Winship and his associates! I am glad to 
join in acknowledging the large services which 
the Journal of Education has rendered education 
in this country by the wholesome and optimistic 
attitude toward the good things that Dr. Winship 
has found in his journeys back and forth across 
the continent. Best wishes for long life and con- 
tinued service to the editors of the Journal and the 
periodical itself! 
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What Next Developing 
Individual Powers? 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE forces which make for progress in educa- 
tion have been gathering in tremendous 
volume recently—that is, forces of research, of 
powerful leadership, of nation-wide interests and 
faiths, and of the opportunities which come from 
abundant money, excellent equipment, prolonged 
school 2ttendance, and the like. 

The more complete, the more efficient, educa- 
tions which are coming, will, it is here predicted, be 
organized to produce a variety of results, and will 
use a variety of methods, which, superficially con- 
sidered, may seem contradictory. 

They will do a great deal more than we are 
able now to do to strengthen some individual 
powers. They will do much more, also, to socialize 
our young persons in certain definite directions. 

In really efficient educative procedures the 
strengthening both of individual powers and 
of social or co-operative powers will pro- 
ceed selectively—that is, will first of all 
forecast probable futures of societies and of per- 
sons in them, then will diagnose the already avaii- 
able assets and liabilities of pupils in schools and 
will, on the bases of such prognoses and diagnoses, 
proceed to make the most of already available 
assets, and to remove as far as practicable the 
liabilities. 

Towards strengthening certain individual powers 
of health conservation needed in civilized societies 
does any careful observer doubt that our present 
inter-school sports are largely silly? 

Towards extending and enriching personal cuil- 
tures does any careful observer of “follow-up” 
effects doubt that our present favored studies in 
high schools—French, algebra, chemistry, general 
history and the like-—are, as taught, largely inept 
and fruitless means of cultural educations. 

But are our really socializing educations much 
better? All our young Americans are abundantly 
socialized now to their local, and especially to their 
coterie, societies—but how many of them are really 
socialized to participate effectively in their civic 
and other large-group responsibilities between ages 
twenty and thirty? 

Finally, it is well known to the observant that 
we have only begun as yet to provide public 
schools to give effective training of individual 
powers towards life-long earning of livelihoods or 


of doing wel! each his share of the world’s work. 
But here, too, we may expect far better results 
tomorrow—when we shall have fully waked up to 
the reality that effective vocational training can 
practically never be given in junior or senior high 
schools, but will require separate and specialized 
schools, preferably to be entered only after learners 
shall have passed sixteen or, better, eighteen years 
of age. 

The promising outlooks and the implied criti- 
cisms suggested above do not apply so much, in the 
estimation of the writer, to American schools for 
children under twelve years of age as they do to 
schools for young persons from twelve to twenty 
vears of age. 

Schools for children under twelve years of age 
are already functioning fairly well, as the present 
writer sees it. But almost measureless opportuni- 
ties for better and richer and more individualized 
educations lie just over the horizon for schools 
serving young persons over twelve years of age. 

For it is certain that presently all the children of 
all the people will be attending full-time schools, 
first to sixteen, then to seventeen, and presently 
to eighteen years of age. All dynamic tendencies 
in American social evolution point in that direc- 
tion. By 1960 probably half of all young Ameri- 
cans will be attending full-time schools to twenty 
years of age. 

Historically, our secondary schools have always 
evolved their offerings primarily for the in- 
tellectually and circumstantially most gifted ten 
per cent. To some extent the individual powers, 
and to a large extent the social traits of these 
favored ones were greatly strengthened through 
such offerings. But all the ungifted—those com- 
mon people whom Lincoln asserted God must love 
dearly since he makes so many of them—were 
left nearly in outer intellectual darkness. 

Think of the schools of tomorrow working out 
really effective educational offerings for young per- 
sons of less than average natural powers, but 
able to use the years between twelve and eighteen 
in full-time schools to develop both the individual 
and the social powers which they possess! Can 
we educators not immeasurably improve American 
society with these new opportunities? 
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What Next Fitting tor 
Life Work? 


By C. E. PARTCH 


Dean of School of Education, Rutgers University, 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


*“*The choice of a life work is the most important choice we ever make; yet for 


many there seems to be no choice..... It is not easy to choose wisely. 


No 


one can know for what he is fitted without such an analysis of abilities, oppor- 
tunities, and desires as few persons can make unaided. 


ITTING for the work of life is being accom- 
lished more and more by means of a compre- 
hensive program in vocational guidance. Teachers 
and educational administrators are asking the ques- 
tion: “ What is vocational guidance all about?” 
That there has been a general lack of understand- 
ing is quite evident to anyone who has worked 
in the field of guidance for any length of time. 
Not so many years ago I called on the president 
of a mid-western university, and in the course of 
our conversation I asked him if he contemplated 
introducing any courses in vocational guidance 
as a part of his teacher-training program. 
His reply was “ No,” that they had no manual 
training equipment, and he did not see much 
future for the manual training movement anyway. 
An organized guidance program as a regular 
part of the curriculum is comparatively new, but 
it has grown gradually, particularly during the 
past eight or ten years. However, until teachers 
and administrators have a fairly comprehensive 
idea of what a guidance program comprises, it will 
be difficult to secure the support that is necessary 
to make the program succeed. 

Regardless of the community in which they 
live the majority of young people have to face 
the problem of making a choice of occupation, of 
finding work, of succeeding and making progress 
in that work, and frequently of making a new 
choice of occupation and going through a part or 
all of the process of vocational adjustment anew. 

Not only has this problem been one for the 
individual to consider, but it has also been one 
that society throughout the ages has attempted 
to solve by finding a means for the better adjust- 
ment of its members. The attempts to secure a 
better vocational adjustment have at different 
times. been based upon philosophical reasoning, 
bigoted selection without consideration of the 
wishes of the individual, augury, testing the in- 
dividual for certain traits or abilities, and finally 
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upon the experience, knowledge, and ambitions of 
the individual needing help. 

There are three very definite steps which each 
one should consider when making a choice of 
occupation :— 


1. He should consider himself as an individual. 
What are his knowledges, his skills, his abili- 
ties, his interests, his aptitudes, his ambitions? 
What is he capable of doing well? What is 
he capable of doing so well that he has 
developed that quality known as _ self-con- 
fidence? What skills and abilities has he that 
are salable? 

2. What knowledge has he of the occupations of 
the world? Has he made a careful study of one 
Or more occupations in which he has evinced 
some interest so that he feels that he has 
sufficient knowledge upon which to base such 
an important decision as the choice of an 
occupation? 

3. Has he counseled with some older experi- 
enced person regarding his interests, his apti- 
tudes, his desires, his ambitions in the light 
of the information that he has gathered re- 
garding those occupations considered before 
making a tentative choice? 


It may be said to the credit of American 
educators that they were the first to realize the 
need for guidance in the curriculum of the public 
school. 

In 1899 President Harper of the University of 
Chicago prophesied the movement for educational 
and vocational guidance as follows :— 


“In order that the student may receive 
the assistance so essential to success, another 
step in the onward evolution to his success 
(of education) will take place. The step will 
be a scientific study of the student himself. 
. . . In the time that is coming there must be 
work performed either by the regular in- 
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structors or by those appointed especially for 
the purpose, to study in detail those to whom 
instruction is offered.” 


After outlining in detail the data which must be 
secured for each student, he continued :— 


“The data thus gathered will determine the 
character of all advice given the student and 
the material will determine likewise, in a 
large measure, the career of the student. This 
(analysis and guidance) feature of the twen- 
tieth century education will come to be re- 
garded as of greatest importance, and fifty 
years hence will prevail as widely as it is now 
lacking and its application will, in due time, 
introduce order and system into our educa- 
tional work, where (with reference to the indi- 
vidual) now only chaos is to be found.” 

That Dr. Harper’s prophecy is being realized in 
a measure is evidenced by the work accomplished 
by the vocational guidance departments in the 
public school systems of many of our large cities. 
Guidance has not reached many of the smaller 
school systems as yet, and it has been estimated 
that not more than one in ten pupils of secondary 
school age is attending a school where the oppor- 
tunities of a comprehensive vocational guidance 
program are available and the greater per cent. of 
these reside in a few of our larger centres of 
population. Before the prophecy of President 
Harper can be fully realized, it will be necessary 
to train teachers for this new work in guidance. 

In the opening address to the White House 
Conference President Hoover emphasized the need 
for vocational guidance when he said :— 


“Our children all differ in character, in 
capacity, in inclination. If we would give 
them their full chance, they must have that 
service in education which develops their 
special qualities. They must have vocational 
guidance. In democracy our progress is the sum 
of the progress of individuals—that they indi- 
vidually achieve to the full capacity of their 
abilities and character. Their varied person- 
alities and abilities must be brought fully to 
bloom; they must not be mentally regimented 
to a single mould or the qualities of many of 
them will be stifled; the door of oppor- 
tunity must be opened to each of them.” 


The definition of guidance as presented in the 
set of principles drawn up by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association is the result of fifteen 
years of experience. It is as follows: “ Vocational 
guidance is the giving of information, experience, 
and advice in regard to choosing an occupation, 
preparing for it, entering it, and progressing in it.” 
To this should be added the social aim of voca- 
tional guidance since it is even more important for 
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the community, state and nation to progress than it 
is for the individual. Each succeeding generation 
should be better equipped than the last to cope 
with the social, civic, economic, and ethical prob- 
lems of life. 

The social aim of vocational guidance was em- 
phasized at the twentieth annual convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, held at 
Detroit in February of this year, in the following 
declaration 


“Much of the present unemployment and 
many other social evils are due to the fact 
that the persons now at work stumbled into 
their jobs without guidance; if we wish to 
avoid similar crises in the future we must 
provide systematic vocational guidance. It 
is estimated that of the forty million workers 
in the United States, about five million are at 
present unemployed. It is certain that many 
of these unfortunate people lost their positions 
because they were in jobs for which they were 
not suited; others, because they were not ade- 
quately trained; still others, because they were 
trained for fields which were already over- 
crowded. A large majority of workers, both 
employed and unemployed, drift into their 
jobs by accident. This results not only im 
periodic recurrences of unemployment, but 
also in crime, low productivity, seasonal em- 
ployment, exploitation of labor (particu- 
larly juvenile labor), low standards of living, 
poverty, misery, and unhappiness.” 


The aims of vocational guidance make mutual 
provision for the individual and for society. Guid- 
ance is an attempt to ddjust the individual to 
society in such a manner that his abilities may be 
developed to their fullest extent. More than 
ninety per cent. of the population must work for 
a living. At least one-fourth of the time of the 
worker is spent at his vocation; therefore, much 
of the work of vocational guidance is directed to- 
ward adjusting him in a gainful occupation. To 
accomplish this, guidance must recognize and 
provide for the difference in interest, aptitude, 
ability, and ambition found in different individuals. 

The tundamental aim of secondary education is 
to provide training that will fit the pupil adequately 
to meet his individual needs as well as the needs 
of society as a whole. Since this aim is in accord- 
ance with the aim of guidance the schools should 
provide for guidance activities at least as early 
as the seventh grade and continue them on through 
the senior high school. 

Each pupil sooner or later faces the problem of 
choosing his life’s work. To prepare him to make 
his choice is the obligation of the school. He 
should be furnished with information and experi- 
ence that will enable him to make a choice with 
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reasonable expectancy of success. Furthermore, 
he should be given training in co-operative enter- 
prises in order te minimize the possibility of his 
becoming a social misfit. In order to arrive at a 
co-operative solution of the political and ethical 
questions the individual must have a knowledge 
of occupations. He can get his best beginning in 
this knowledge through a comprehensive program 
in the schools. 

A . vocational guidance counselor or adviser 
should have a background of training and experi- 
ence that will enable him to help cope with the 
personal problems of the individual as well as to 
help solve the personnel problems of society. In 
order to insure that the vocational guidance coun- 
selors in our public schools are adequately trained 
for their work, some provision should be made 
for state certification of these counselors. A recent 
survey that was made to ascertain the present 


Director of the 


HYSICAL education is today in the very 
midst of its future. A prediction of “what 
next’ may be rendered accurately in terms of the 
transitions now in process of fulfillment. This ex- 
position or prediction must be sketchy, however, 
because the future of physical education, whose 
history began with the dawn of culture and reached 
one climax in classical civilization, is so broad. 
The outline which follows indicates seven phases 
of “what next.” Since the future can only be 
appreciated in terms of the past and present, an 
attempt is here made to throw each prediction on 
the background of what is and was. 
I 
Meaning and Scope. 


During the past three to six decades—until 
yesterday even—physical education was regarded in 
the United States as a program of physical activi- 
ties chiefly for the purpose of building blood, bone 
and muscle into a harmoniously functioning or- 
ganism. In other words, physical education was 
“body development through exercise.” Today, 
however, it is conceived broadly as a method of 
education—a means of modifying behavior—a 
fundamental technique for achieving educational 


1. Dr. Rogers has recently been appointed Dean of 
Student Health and Physical Education in Boston Uni- 
versity. On September 1 he will take up his new duties 
which embrace all health programs for students at the 
University, all physical recreation activities, including 
intercollegiate athletics, and the development of courses 
for the training of physical educators and other school 
health specialists. 
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practices of the different states as to the certifica- 
tion of counselors shows that only three states 
make provision for such certification. It was 
evident from many of the replies that even state 
departments cf education did not have a very clear 
idea of what was meant by vocational guidance, 
as evidenced by the reply that such a questionnaire 
was being referred to Mr. , who is director of 
the Smith-Hughes Vocational Agriculture Work, 
and that all of the guidance work in the state 
was under his direction. 

There is a growing need for trained counselors, 
and the state departments of education should 
safeguard the training of, counselors by setting up 
standards of certification. The teacher-training 
institutions should provide this training, and until 
trained counselors are available, school adminis- 
trators should be cautioned to go slowly in de- 
veloping a guidance program. 


What Next in Physical Education’? 


By FREDERICK RAND ROGERS 


Health and Physical 
Division, New York State Education Department.' 


Education 


objectives. Consequently physical education is not 
exclusively a program for a few specialists. Nor 
is its objective merely health. Every teacher 
actually uses physical activity to change her pupils’ 
behavior. Indeed, the kindergarten teacher is the 
physical educator par excellence; she has always 
used her pupils’ large muscle activities to change 
their behavior, socially as well as physically. 

The value of physical education as a method of 
teaching becomes apparent as modern psychological 
principles of learning, habit formation and the 
control and modification of emotional behavior are 
increasingly understood. The doctrines of interest 
and experience, the principle of learning through 
activity, the motivated lesson—all are revealed in 
properly directed physical education programs. 
What one learns in play, in the laboratory, im 
“ projects ” is truly learned—whether for good or 
ill. Physical education is not a program or 4 
subject, but a means, a tool, a method. The “ next 
step” in the general field is for all teachers to 
become physical educators as well as mental educa- 
tors. That is, all should be trained to, and actually 
use physical activities to modify their pupils’ brain 
patterns as well as their muscular efficiency. 


II 


Objectives. 
The objectives of physical education are limited 
only by the type of activities involved : large-musele 
or “ physical ” activities. Twenty years ago chiefly 
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For Primary Grades 


THE 
NATURE ACTIVITY 
READERS 


By PAUL GREY EDWARDS 

| Supervisor of Science, Chicago Public Schools 
and 

JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 


Author of “Out in the Kitchen,” “The Gay 
Kitchen,” ete. 


Lavishly illustrated in color 


Book I Outdoor Land 
Book II - The Outdoor Playhouse - T7é6e 
Book III - The Outdoor World - SSe 


For Grades I, II, and III respectively. 


A SERIES PLANNED: 


To meet the usual courses of study. To 
suggest abundant and continuing activities 
in nature-study and elementary science. 


A SERIES BASED UPON: 


Examination and comparison of all State 
courses of study and of many city courses 
of study. Modern classroom methods, at- 
tractively presented. A lively and animated 
approach, with numerous and beautiful 
illustrations—the best means of awakening 
real child-interest. 


What more exacting test can there be of dic- 
tionary leadership than the judgment of the 
educational world? 


Every State that has adopted an unabridged 
dictionary for use in its schools has chosen 
exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of Webster as the standard of. pronunciation, 
in answer to questions submitted by the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based on 
the New International for pronunciation, spell- 
ing, compounding, and division of words. 


The New International has 
been universally accepted by 
those best fitted to judge. 
It is im accord with the best 
modern practice. Use it in 
your own schools. 


Write for our free booklets of 


interesting ways to teach the 
use of the dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Your 


Guide 


to the Biggest 
and Best 


in Current 
Motion 
Pictures! 


Write today for free 
non-theatrical Cata- 


log 78 


NON-THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 
CORPORATION 
(CARL LAEMMLE, Pres.) 


730 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


Producers of 
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WESTERN 
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the health objectives were considered. Yesterday 
Hetherington revealed that pupils learn social (or 
anti-social) behavior as they play together. Im- 
mediately thereafter this discovery was exploited. 
Physical education became, in the mouths of its 
supporters, a character education program, and 
some enthusiasts even declared that “ physical 
education, from the view of education in general, 
should not be interested in health at all.”2 Today, 
however, there is a growing realization that health, 
or physical fitness to live and be active, is promoted 
or hindered by exercise or lack of exercise almost, 
if not quite, as much as by food and rest. Therefore 
the health objectives are again being stressed as 
primary if not paramount. Physical activities must 
contribute to the physical well-being of pupils or 
they fail in their first function. Social or moral 
character is secondary, though not subordinate. 
“After health, other character qualities” is be- 
coming the guiding aim of physical education 


III 
Individualized Programs ° 

The typical physical education program of 
twenty, ten, or even five years ago treated all 
pupils as though they were products of a machine, 
without variations in interests, capacities or needs. 
An identical program was given to all, quite re- 
gardless of whether they were athletes or book- 
worms, fat or lean, malnourished or robust, or 
whether they had flat feet, poor posture, heart 
defects, or even were tubercular. When this 
policy did not prevail a worse one was followed: 
the physically deficient who needed attention most 
were neglected or thrust aside for the athletes 
who least needed the guidance of physical educa- 
tors. 

Today this policy is being reversed, to the great 
benefit of all concerned. Already in leading schoels 
programs are being adapted to needs and interests 
as determined by medical examinations, physical 
capacity tests and other measutes. . Pupils who 
most need attention are required to attend five-day- 
per-week individual programs while those whose 
physical condition is good are given quite different 
activities with a large amount of self-direction and 
choice encouraged. “ Adaptation to individual 
needs” is the keynote in the development of 
modern programs. The future will witness great 
extensions of the individualization of programs in 
physical education as well as other phases of 
education, and for the sake of social as well as 
physical traits. 

IV 
Measurements. 

Individualization of programs presupposes meas- 
urements to determine needs and capacities, and 
suggests further tests to determine results. 


2. J. F. Williams, on page xii of Principles of 
Physical 
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Until yesterday physical education suffered 
greatly because valid measures were lacking either 
of needs or of results. Today, however, several 
types of measures are in common use and are 
rapidly gaining new supporters. Among these, 
two types are most valuable and reliable. The 
first of these is the medical examination: an 
absolute prerequisite to any rational program of 
individualized instruction. The second is the 
Physical Fitness Index, derived from physical 
capacity tests,3 which is a positive measure (the 
medical examination is negative) of fitness to 
engage in activity programs. Others are foot- 
prints, silhouettographs, spinographs, and other 
measures of physical stature, posture, and con- 
dition. Physical education of tomorrow will be 
based on these and other such measures: already 
indications are that, in terms of educational objec- 
tives, results may be measured more accurately in 
this field than in the scholastic field. 


V 
Equality in Sports. 

The doctrine of equality has only to be stated to 
be accepted in theory. It is that education for 
social or moral character proceeds most rapidly 
when opposing individuals or teams are approxi- 
mately equal in playing abilities, and that unsocial 
or anti-social leanings are positively encouraged 
when, and to the extent that, opponents are un- 
equal. The importance of this dictum is recog- 
nized when the general educator realizes that physi- 
cal education programs now include a very large 
proportion of game activities. 

Today there is general agreement on the princi- 
ple, but little active following of the policy indi- 
cated. Everywhere in professional or adult sports 
attempts are made to equalize the chances of 
success between opponents—even in prize fighting, 
wrestling, horseracing, and ideally in yachting. 
But the reverse is true in interscholastic and inter- 
collegiate sports. 

This condition is rapidly changing, however. 
Ten years hence it will be the accepted first duty 
of physical educators in charge of competitive 
sports to ensure that opponents are approximately 
equal, at least in physical powers. Tie scores will 
be looked upon as ideal scores. . . . Perhaps 
twenty years hence! 4 

VI 
Player Control. 


Even more startling than the doctrine of 
equality has been the recent proposal of “ player 
control” in interschool sports. Now, player con- 
trol is but an extension to the athletic field of the 


3. See Physical Capacity Tests by Frederick Rand 
Rogers, published in 1930 by A. S. Barnes and Company. 

4. For a detailed prediction in this field, see the 
writer’s The Future of Interscholastic Athletics, pub- 
lished in 1929. Published by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


(Continued on Page 623) 
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FOWLKES-GOFF 5 
MODERN LIFE 
ARITHMETICS 


are built on 


Fundamental soundness plus strong 
appeal to child-interest 


Teachers are the ultimate judges of quality — here they tell you why 
these books are so successful 


“TEE highest compliment that I can pay to the Fowlkes and Goff: MODERN LIFE ARITHMETICS 
is that the pupils find arithmetic more interesting than ever before. In fact we have difficulty in 


getting started on subjects other 


than arithmetic.” 


“Taking up one difficulty at a 


“They meet all the present-day 
requirements in ‘child psychology, 


MODERN LIFE 


time and approaching that diffi- 
culty through a natural social situ- 


ti i t 
arithmetic content, and history of ARITHMETICS 
number.’ The simple, easily under- SIX-BOOK SERIES series of asian 
wen veshnin ee (Grades 3-8) “This is only one year out of 
finest features. The drill, diagnos- ? y 


tic and remedial, the careful analy- 
sis, number combinations and the 
general attractiveness of the books 
with their wealth of illustrations 
combine to make these arithmetics 
all that books should be on the 


THREE-BOOK SERIES 
Elementary Arithmetic 
(Grades 3-4) 


Intermediate Arithmetic 
(Grades 5-6) 
Advanced Arithmetic 


seven that J have found an arith- 
metic that seemed suited to a 
child’s interest.” 

“May I say it is one of the best 
arithmetic books within a child's 
understanding that has ever been 


teachi f number in a modern Grea 8 used.” 

lems deal with real “life situations,” E ful illustrations and colored pic- 

with which a pupil will be con- ,- ~ a tures, heretofore missing in arith- 
(Grades. 3-8) 


fronted in his daily life. 
interesting to the children and 


Teachers’ Manuals 


metics, makes an immediate appeal 
to the child’s interests that is in- 


effective in teaching.”’ 


deed pleasing.” 


Problem Material Drawn from Real Life Situations 


Just Pub 


For Teachers 


INTEREST AND ABILITY IN READ- 
ING Gates 


ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM FOR 
GIFTED CHILDREN Ossuen and Ronan 


COMMENCEMENT ACTIVITIES 
McKown 


ADOLESCENT EDUCATION Boxron 


Forthcoming 


TEACHING THE ELEMENTARY 
CURRICULUM Davis 


CULTURAL EDUCATIONS AND COM- 
MON SENSE sSwepven 


lished 


For Pupils 
MY NUMBER BOOK 


A pre-primer workbook to precede the series, 
Practical Workbooks. 


WORKBOOK FOR NATIONS AS 
NEIGHBORS Suxnorr 


To accompany the popular geography by 
Packard and Sinnott. 


REAL LIFE STORIES 
Sixth Reader — Heroic Deeds. 
THEISEN and LronARD 


New in the series, Real Life Stories, read- 
ers for Grades 6-7-8. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
Chicago 
San Francisco 


New York 
Dallas 


Boston 
Atlanta 
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New York Schools Lead | 
With Estey REPRODUCING and Organ 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Osbourne McConathy says: 


“I feel that the music department of 
the New York City Schools has taken ) 


a splendid step forward in turning to 
these reproducing pipe organs.” 


Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Deputy and 
Associate Superintendent of Schools 
(right), William R. Hayward, princi- 


pal of Theodore Roosevelt High 


School, and Fernando Germani, young 
Roman organist of The Augusteo 
Orchestra, at a new Estey organ dur- 
ing a recital under the auspices of the 
New York City Board of Education 
on January 21; 


HE first substantial recognition of the reproducing pipe organ as a basic 
instrument for instruction in public schools came with the decision of the 
it Director of Music of the Public Schools of Greater New York to purchase seven 
such instruments for high school auditoriums. 


All seven of these were ESTEY Reproducing 
Visual Instruction Organs 


BECAUSE: 


ESTEY pipe organs are noted for a deep, rich, true organ tone 
———_ which sets the standard for all fine concert, church 
and residential instruments. 


ESTEY reproducing mechanism has been brought to the high- 
est point of perfection. 


ESTEY educational pipe organs have an exclusive arrange- 

“= ment of lights for visual instruction, the greatest aid 
for all musical courses offered the educational world 
in many years. 


ESTEY organ libraries make available for each instrument the 
finest and most comprehensive selection of all classes 
of organ literature as well as the recorded works of 
} the greatest living masters of the keydesk. 

} 


| The ESTEY Reproducing and Visual Instruction Pipe Organ is the Outstanding Educational Musical 
uf Instrument of All Time. 


@§ THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Ff General Sales Headquarters and-Studios, 642 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
| DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Pottsville, Pa. 


Is taking advantage of low building costs by building 
its $900,000 High School NOW 


EXTERIOR VIEW 


New High School, Pottsville, Pennsylvania 


(under construction) 


Size of Site Twelve Acres 
Pupil Capacity . : 1500 


L. A. BuDAHN D. H. GROOTENBOER — Pottsville 
Superintendent of Schools PHILIP G. KNOBLOCH } Associates 


WILLIAM B. ITTNER, F. A. 1.A., Architect—St. Louis | 
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| These school buildings planned by the Frank Irving Cooper Py 
AT STRATTORD CORN - 
TRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
YG 
| 
= 
| | 
— Planning of forty years ago, 1890, High School, New Brigh- 
ton, Penna. 
4 
; ‘A As High School, Malden, Mass., 1893. A type of school building 
wag | of the “gay nineties” which later gained wide popularity. In 1906 Malden’s enlar 
— 
i 


Hartford, Connecticut, latest creation for education and community use, 192% 
The Morgan Gardner Bulkeley High School. 
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show the trail in schoolhouse architecture for the past forty years. 


High School, Brockton, Mass., 1904. Characteristic of Brock- 
ton’s early and modern devotion to industry and education. 


“or ~ 
we 


JUNIOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL QUINCY MASSACHUSETT Ze 


FRANK IRVING COOPER. BOSTON MASS. 


This school, on the site of an early public school, represents Quincy’s famous historic 
past and its anticipated future. 1925-1930. 


or) Teacher Training School, Fall River, Mass., 1892. eae | 
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YOU WILL BE GLAD IF YOU CHOOSE 


Copy. S.B. & Co. 


' grow through—not go through. These are fortified against 


abuse and squarely founded on the verities of education. 


> NEW TEXTBOOKS & 


MODERN HISTORY by Carl Becker. 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS by Janzen 


and Stephenson. FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


LATIN — FOURTH YEAR by Burion 


and Gummere. In the Climax Series. 


NOTAS DE UN ESTUDIANTE by Jose 
BOOKS Rodriguez Pastor. 


CHOOSE 


from our catalogues. Copies of the =—_——-_ ELEMENTARY ——————-€ 


July 1, 1931 issue will be sent if you JEAN AND FANCHON by Virginia ° 


have misplaced yours. It lists such Olcott. 
basal series as 
THE MUSIC HOUR by McConathy, 


THE MUSIC HOUR Miessner, Birge, and Bray. 


THE CLIMAX SERIES 
THE PATHWAY TO READING 
BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHY 


Intermediate Teacher’s Book 
Teacher's Guide for the Fifth Book 


THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER 2 PROFESSION AL ——————— & 
THINKING, SPEAKING, AND WRITING THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ELE- 
. MENTARY SCHOOL by Harry Grove 
Wheat. 
Silver, Burdett and Company THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SCHOOL MU- 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francine SIC TEACHING by Mursell and Glenn, 
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Holden Book Covers 


Receive the Daily Wear 
and Handling Instead of 
the Books 


Automatically 


Saves Money by Doubling 
the Lives of the Books 


Every Free Text Book and Supplementary Reader 
Should Be Protected and Supported by a 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


Before Distribution to the Pupils This Fall 


REDUCING WASTE — 


Reduces the Annual Outlay 
for Replenishing Books 


Cleanliness and Hygiene Can Be 
Maintained by the Waterproof, Weatherproof 
Material in Holden Covers 


Order Now — Ship Later — Pay Later 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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This New Method 


teaches reading as the natural out- 
come of pursuing a well-rounded and 
enjoyable program of activities ! 


GATES AND HUBER | 


THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


This method teaches reading by introducing children to a related 
series of interesting and valuable activities. In pursuing these 
activities the children encounter situations so arranged that | 
the responses they make have learning as the consequence ! 


Reading now taught through play 


Through the methods and materials of THE WORK-PLAY 
BOOKS, the restless energy, the enthusiasms, and the play-in- 
stincts of children have, for the first time, been employed in a 
unified course to achieve reading abilities. The outcome is happily 
and economically achieved by the careful provision and co-ordina- 
tion of the many factors in the learning process. 


The PRIMARY UNIT—— 
the 


INTRODUCTORY CHARTS 
PETER AND PEGGy—Primer 
WORK-PL AY Worksook to Peter and Peggy 
First year (Second half) 
METHOD RounD THE YEAR—First Reader 
Worxksook to Round the Year 


Teachers’ Manual (covers Primer and 


‘ 
‘ 
1 
Worxksooxk to Friendly Stories I 
1 


Reading becomes more Reader) 

. econd year 
practical, more usef ul. FRIENDLY Storres—Second Reader 
Reading becomes more Teachers’ Manual 

; Third year 

interesting. MAKE AND MAKE-Betieve—Third Reader 

Workerook to Make and Make-Believe is 
Reading is more closely Teachers’ Manual 


related to child life. ’ 
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(Continued from Page 614) 
principles of pupil initiative, leadership, and re- 
sponsibility in the academic field—a true project 
method of teaching co-operation, initiative, loyalty, 
etc. 

Everyone in North America is familiar with the 
dramatic spectacle of intercollegiate sports con- 
ducted by paid coaches. Players throw, carry and 
hit the ball, but coaches tell them when, how and 
where, even on the day of the game, even on the 
playing field, even during actual play. “ Return- 
ing the game to the original owner” means that 
after games (not practice-periods) have begun the 
coach retains only the power to remove players for 
protection of health. All other decisions are left 
to players. Today this technique of education in 
athletics is being vigorously, even cantankerously, 
fought by coaches and a certain type of sports 
writer. But all signs point to its eventual accep- 
tance universally among educators. Already it is 
a fundamental condition of interscholastic sports in 
New York State, for example, having been incor- 
porated in its new physical education syllabus. 
According to John Dewey it is “the greatest 
advance step yet taken in school athletics.” 


VII 
Co-ordination of All School Health Services. 


A significant trend in school administration 
which is vitally affecting physical education is 
that towards the unification of all school health 
services under a single co-ordinating head or 
director. These services include the following: 
(1) health protection which includes all health 
examinations (physical, mental, medical), hygienic 
building construction, follow-up services, building 
sanitation, communicable disease control, accident 
prevention, first-aid services, special school adjust- 
ments (sight saving classes, etc.), hygienic school 
programs, mental hygiene, teacher health services, 
and others; (2) health teaching which includes 
development of habits and attitudes and in- 
culcation of information and knowledge in 
safety, sanitation, nutrition, physiology, social 
hygiene and others; and (3) health de- 
velopment which includes physical education or 
tegular programs in all large muscle activities for 
physically normal pupils, regular programs in 
leadership and self-direction for physically super: 
normal pupils, daily programs in special activities 
for physically sub-normal pupils, medical gym- 
nastics, other developmental programs, school feed- 
ing, open-air classes and others. 

In this reorganization it is apparent that physical 
€ducation plays an important part. Physical edu- 
Cators will benefit by the advice of physicians in 
determining pupils’ needs for physical activity. 
Physicians should prescribe physical activities for 
Pupils with any defects, including especially 
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obesity, undernourishment, orthopedic defects, 
cardiac deficiencies and nervous difficulties. The 
nursing service should assist. Health teaching, 
too, will be allocated to several agencies, including 
physical educators, nurses, classroom teachers, 
etc. Finally, physical educators may be of assist- 
ance to nurses and physicians in a host of ways. 
The possibilities for co-ordination are manifold in 
number and almost unlimited in their possibilities 
for protecting and improving the health of pupils 
and teachers. It is expected that they will 
transform physical education and all other health 
programs beyond our present power to predict. 


VII 


Summary. 


The foregoing sketch indicates how many and 
how fundamental and far-reaching will be the 
changes in physical education, probably within the 
next decade. We have only listed those generally 
accepted and effective in leading schools. Others 
which will come shortly have not been mentioned— 
still others will follow which have not yet been 
conceived. 

In general there will be less and less emphasis 
on all pupils learning many skills. Rather will 
specialization—by pupil choice—be encouraged. 
More free play will be permitted. Player control 
will be extended downward into the grades and 
upward to the university. Games will be played 
between opponents of approximately equal 
strength. Fair play and other social traits will be 
practiced rather than preached. Indeed, there will 
be less and less ballyhoo, more and more observ- 
ance of the canons of courtesy and justice, less 
and less coaching, more and more play, less and 
less formality except in corrective activities and 
possibly in gymnastics, more and more informality. 
Individual pupil needs will be met definitely, and 
the results of teaching will be measured. Poor 
teachers will be eliminated and good teachers will 
be more liberally rewarded both in salaries and in 
appreciation. Consequently the physical fitness 
and social behavior of pupils will improve rapidly 
until the population generally enjoys greatly in- 
creased efficiency in work, vitality in play and joy 
in living. 

The future of physical education depends some- 
what on those now in the field, but more on the 
abilities and courage of those now in training. 
“ What next ” in physical education will ultimately 
be determined by what is now or will soon be 
done in teacher-training institutions. 


Any one who knows schools can see that 
teachers are already overloaded to the point where 
it is almost impossible for them to maintain that 
close contact with homes and that association with 
each young life without which education is a 
farce—Joy Elmer Morgan. 
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Have It 


(A Story) 
By VERNON H. CULP 


Northern Normal and Industrial School, 


Aberdeen, 


South Dakota 


HE Dean faced Victor Doe with brutal frank- 
ness, “ Young man, you are facing a return 
ticket to Pumpkin Centre. You are failing in 
three subjects and poor in the fourth. Were it 
not for the gencrous donations of your father, I'd 
relegate you to the dungeon of scholastic failures. 
I’m giving you just one more opportunity. Re- 
member, I’m getting weekly reports of your. 
progress.” 

Victor’s alibis and nice speeches vanished into 
thin air as he timidly answered: “ Thanks, pro- 
fessor, I’ll do my best.” 

The Dean’s eyes became more human, and he 
added: “ You perhaps do not know that your I. Q. 
places you in a small minority group. Wake up! 
Show the world that you are a winner! ” 

Victor left the office of the Dean with a brand 
of pride that begets success. “ Ye essence of 
Plum Pudding, just to think that I belong to the 
aristocracy of brains, and here I was wallowing 
in the dust with mental bankrupts.” In his den 
he placed a new motto which guided his efforts: 
“T.Q. leads to S.Q. and Q.” He was sure that 
a Superior Quality and Quantity of work would 
be the natura! corollary of his enlarged I. Q. 

Gradually Victor assumed an air of confidence, 
cultivated an intimate acquaintance with his text- 
books, kept his eyes and ears open, and spoke only 
when he knew his motto. In a short time the 
youth from Pumpkin Centre was reported passing 
in all subjects. 

As time galloped on friends stood on the col- 
lege campus and saw Victor pass by bedecked in a 
stately cap and gown, armed with his diploma and 
girded with the three Q.’s. He greeted his father 
warmly. 

“Father, this sheepskin required a lot of hard 
toil, and I want to thank you for your assistance.” 

“Victor, I’m proud of your record, and on your 
return home you are to become cashier of our 
bank.” 

“Father, I appreciate the honor. I'll show the 
town that with a high I. Q. naturally goes Superior 
Quality and Quantity of Service.” 

“What’s that, Victor? I never heard of I. Q. 
before.” 

“I.Q. is the speed and power of your brain. 
I’m proud to tell you that I was one of the few 
students in college that has generous supply of 
that rare commodity.” 

“Land of Goshen! 
chip off the old block.” 

The young graduate accompanied his father to 
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Victor, you are truly a 


Pumpkin Centre to take his place in the bank, 
He faced the world as one who was assured that 
he was a pet of destiny. 

Victor soon became a general favorite in the 
village. It was noised about that at college he 
was a high calibre intellectual. Naturally, he 
soon became a trustee of the church, a member of 
the school board, and “ high mogul ” of his lodge. 
His district even sent him to the state legislature, 
and it was hinted that some time he would occupy 
the governor’s office. 

Our busy man suspected that his career would 


be twice illuminated if he should find a fair 
maiden with an accompanying high 1.Q.  Ine- 


dentaily, Victor had dreams of becoming the pro- 
genitor of a race of high I. Q.’s. 

He studied mental tests and mastered some of 
the more difficult questions so he could gauge the 


I.Q. of a patron, employee, or feminine com- 
panion. The eligible young ladies of the com- 


munity were all placed on his ineligible list because 
he was afraid they did not rise high enough above 
the century mark in their I. Q.’s. 

At last one of the teachers in the public schools 
decorated the cushion of Victor’s Super-Six. She 
was sensible, gracious, attractive, and efficient, 
Incidentally, her I.Q., of 125, was satisfactory, 
although he would have preferred it to be 140. 
The rising young cashier did not press his suit 
in vain for the fair young teacher. The talented 
young woman put him in a very agreeable humor 
by playing a well-known wedding march. The 
whole village attended the marriage of the leading 
young man of the community, and only bottles of 
polite drink were consumed in prophecy of their 
success. 

Time has a peculiar habit of flight, and in this 
case the flight was accompanied by pleasant music. 
True to prediction, Victor Doe and family moved 
into the executive mansion of the state. The fol- 
lowing year Governor Victor Doe was festooned 
with an honorary LL.D. from his college. The 
same year Victor Junior entered the halls where 
his father had conquered. After several weeks the 
governor received a letter stating that so far as 
grades were concerned, his son was exceedingly 
unfortunate. But owing to the prominence of 
Victor Junior’s father they were giving him one 
more chance. 

The governor was visibly disturbed, and mat 
ters of state were given secondary consideration. 
A night train took the statesman to the college 
city where he could make a personal investige 
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| for Geography Teachers of Today 


the relief model map in three dimensions brings 
regions in full perspective before the pupils’ eyes 


Teach children 
how to read 
physically- 
colored 
maps 


FEATURES 


Physical features 
in actual 
relief 


Colored 
physically 


Political bound- 
aries distinctly 


marked 
Up-to-date in 
detail 
UNITED STATES 7 Convenient size 


Hard as porce- 
lain 


Last a lifetime 
Weigh only 15 
pounds 


These maps are actual miniatures of the continents. Pupils can see at a glance the various moun- 
tain systems, valleys, basins, watersheds, deserts, etc., and they can pick out natural commercial 


a, industrial centers, product belts, etc., and can work out the effect of natural boundaries and 
arriers. 


By using these maps it is easy for the pupil to understand why rivers flow in certain directions; 


why some regions are barren and others fertile; why some regions have heavy rainfall and others 
light rainfall; ete. 


M 
- THE RELIEF MODEL SERIES =. Number Title 


United States 
ACTUALLY RAISED MAPS V2 Europe 
Asia 
—enable pupils to see and feel the topography. V4_=s A frrica 
V5* North America 
the meaning ane reading of contours. 
—give the best understanding of natural regions. V10 Australia 
i Vil* Canada 
provoke the greatest interest, and thought, from pupils. V169 California and Nevada 
—and LAST A LIFETIME! V48* Palestine 
| FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, USE THE COUPON * Not physically colored. 


DENOYER -GEPPERT CO. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL MAP MAKERS 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Sales Representatives 
WANTED 


These new Relief 
Models, as an exclusive 
proposition, represent 
an unusual opportunity 
roe men of selling abil- 

y. 


Denoyer-Geppert Company NEJE 6-31 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Send me full particulars regarding your new physically 
colored Relief Model Maps. 


= you are interested, 
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tion of his Son’s inability to land satisfactory 
grades. After the usual introduction and exchange 
of exaggerated compliments, the governor said: 
“T should like to see my son’s record.” The 
record was brought and carefully examined. 
“Dean, I nctice that my son’s I.Q. is not with 
this material. I should like to see it.” 

“FE, Pluribus! Doctor, there must be some 
error—it says 1. 78.” 

The dean answered: “ That’s the record; there 
are no comments. Of course, there may be an 
error, but his marks are very low.” 


their height was to be revealed to his curiosity. | 

“Ye Shades of Solomon! There must be some ' 
mistake!” The intellectual earthquake nearly 
ficored him. After a long deliberation the noted 
alumnus stepped into the outer office, thanked the 
Dean, and went to consult Victor Junior. 

“Son, 1 have a duty to perform and I desire 
you to go along.” Together they went to the ; 
florist’s, where a fine floral piece was ordéred. A 
cab took them to the cemetery and after some 
searching they found the tomb of Dean Way. 

“ My boy, this man was my best friend. I, too, 


“T’ll talk to my son: By the way, I should like went through the same period of discouragement concern 
to see the records of twenty-five years ago. I that you have faced. This man helped me through. } educatic 
knew every member of that class.” I saw the records and understand. You may not - 

“It’s a pleasure to have you see the records, know it, son, but like your father, your I. Q. ond 

i Governor.” that of the small minority. Wake up! Show the the 
— The governor casually glanced at the marks and world that you are a winner!” Z 
i i} I. Q.’s of some of his friends. Such information, “Hot dog! Here I am a heavy weight intel- 

Ne i thought he, will be useful in making appointments. lectual, and they’ve had me on the failing list. I'll Se 
e. 4 At last he came to his own record. He knew his show them, Dad. I'll follow in your steps. You ~ 
is i own record was walking on stilts, and now can’t keep brains down!” the pre 


A Modern Aid to Musical Culture bog 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
i Director of Music, Public Schools of Greater New York volumes 
i OR centuries the cradle of musical development the great mass of students whose only realistic 

i was in the church. In the great master contact with art is through the medium of the ee 
4 works of art—the cathedrals of Europe—music school. It is generally recognized that the ability ane 
iq lovers found their opportunity for intellectual, to listen to music intelligently is as important a pared a 
+ aesthetic and spiritual refreshment, as did the part of musical culture as actual participation. ta 
4 lonely and weary travelers of the desert seek the What more valuable means to this end could be pra 


high schools and colleges, students are being 


oasis. Naturally this desire sought outiet through provided than through the agency of reproducing 

_ the most spiritual instrument of music—the organ instruments? The king of them all—the organ— 
—a glorious combination of all the tone colors of is the logical and destined agency through which ig 
sound. the goal shal! be reached. Under the old order of fulness 
i Down through the ages the triumphant message things, in the absence of a performer nothing could chssroc 
| of the Deity has sounded through this stupendous be accomplished. Now, thanks to scientific imag- ag 
k medium. The spiritual influence of the message of ination, the whole musical sphere is at our dis- Get Cor 

| Mount Sinai, the sanctification of the Sermon on posal. because 

: the Mount, and all ethical and religious feelings Throughout cur country in elementary schools, aaa 


have been sustained by the throbbing companion- 


ship of music. 

To religion and its great teachings we owe a 
never ending debt. How, then, shall we carry on 
this great obligation in education? 

No one shall question that what we call practical 
preparation for life is essential. This has to do 
with the academic side of education. On the other 
hand what are we doing for the spiritual side of 
life? As the church has prepared the way, so must 
the school carry on during the meantime, in order 
to sustain and perpetuate the path which has been 
made. 

One of the most powerful influences in education 
is music—music in all its branches. First for the 
talented, second for the interested, and third for 


trained to sing in chorus; in the theoretical side of 
music ; and in instrumental participation. Progress 
during the last quarter century has been remark- 
able, but it is true that only a small percentage of 
students take music as a major subject. The great 
problem is with the vast majority who are being 
trained to become the audiences of the future, and 
the study of music from this angle is of vital im- 
portance. 

The installation of reproducing instruments does 
not in any sense mean that music teachers are not 
needed, nor that students will not be required to 
participate. It is quite the opposite. The situation 
actually calls for a more highly skilled type than 
we accept at present and for a continuance of a 
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—for every other modern teaching method 
Teachers find Compton's Supreme! 


R. WM. C. BAGLEY, of Columbia University, in an 
address before the Superintendents of the N. E. A. 
concerning the use of the textbook in modern American 
education, said: 
“There is an increasing tendency to use more than one 
textbook in a given course, to use reference books 
ond to supplement and in some cases to supplant 
the textbook recitation by the so-called socialized’ 
recitation in which individuals or groups report to the 
closs what they have learned from various sources.” 


Compton's for every teaching plan 


This is the trend in modern education. The textbook only 
1s a guide. Outside research, supplementary reading in 
the preparation of every lesson. Whether your teaching 
method is based on the Unit-Fusion, the Work Book or 
some other modern plan—every progressive educational 
program demands a comprehensive library in every class- 
room—and as part of every teacher’s professional equip- 
ment. Compton's is the ideal source for this indispensable, 
supplementary material. Note how Compton's provides 
you with a professional library that is the equivalent of 148 
volumes of supplementary material. 


All subjects in teachable form 


Thoroughly illustrated, supervised, prepared and written 
by a staff of foremost educators including many who have 
pioneered new-day teaching methods. Every subject pre- 


COMPTONS PROVIDES YOU" 
‘With a Library 


Equivalent to 148 Volumes b 
of Supplementary Material 


NATURE 


SOCIAL SCiENCE 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE bn 


1GENERAL SCIENCE 


BIOGRAPHY 


= 


INVENTION 


INDUSTRY 


id 
MISCELLANEOUS 
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For the Unit-Fusion or the Work Book Plan 


pared and presented in teachable form, just as the 
best teacher at her best with every world source of 
information, pictures and highest educational thought 
ather command, would prepare it. 


16 Volumes enhance teaching value 


Now in the new 16 volume “Complete Letter” arrange- 
ment, Compton's rises to even greater heights of use- 
fulness and efficiency. Insist on Compton's for your 
classroom, whether elementary or high school. Comp- 
ton's in numerous tests has proven itself just as valu- 
able in the high school as in the elementary grades. 
Get Compton's for your own professional library, not 
because it costs /ess but because it is really supreme and 
wrves you more! 
Send the Coupon 


Fill in and return the coupon below and get full par- 
ticulars about the new 16 volume “Complete Letter” 
utangement of Compton's and find out on what con- 


‘Weaient terms it may be purchased. 


SEND THIS COUPON! 


E. COMPTON «& COMPANY 
— in Building N. Dearborn St., Chicago, lil. 

me, without any yong +h complete particulars Comp- 
ton's new 16 volume ‘ ‘Compine } er” arrangement coa- 
venient terms on which | can purchase it. 
O fam interested in Compton's for my personal use. 
© Lam interested in Compton's for my school. 


RE: 


me 


Equivalent to Supplementary Readers and 


Textbooks that would 


A prominent school executive, who has 
found from actual usage that the Compton 
Service is the greatest aid available to mod- 
ern teaching, recently made a careful esti- 
mate of the material Compton's offers as 
compared with supplementary readers and 
textbooks of every description. 

He found that the material in Compton's is 
equivalent to 148 volumes of supplementary 
material, and estimated that this material in that 
form, if available, would cost upwards of $350.00. 


cost at least $350.00 


He found Compton's equivalent to supple- 
mentary material as follows: 


13 volumes on the Social Sciences 
6 volumes on the Physical Sciences 
10 volumes on the various other sciences 
49 volumes on Geography and History 
13 volumes on Biography 
10 volumes on Literature and the Fine Arts 
13 volumes on Industry and Invention 
16 volumes on Nature Study and Agriculture 
18 volumes on Miscellaneous material 
148 volumes, which would cost at least $350. 


F.E.COM PTON & COM PAN 


PUGLISHERS 


Compton Bldg.-I000 Nn. Dearborn St. 
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policy toward " the training of teachers fully 
equipped to demonstrate in full the meaning, con- 
struction and interpretation of the composition 
played. 

The Value of a Music Library 


The present system of manufacturing repro- 
ducing rolls provides for arrangements of practi- 
cally every type of music. The extended library 
makes it possible for the organ to become 100 per 
cent. efficient. That is, it may may be used at 
all times of the school day, for afternoon and 
evening meetings, and at any occasion during 
which the auditorium of the school is in use. Such 
a provision more than justifies the increased cost 
of installation. 

The time is not far distant when the teaching 


DR. GEORGE H. GARTLAN 


of the organ will become part of the regular school 
curriculum, and take its place along with the de- 
velopment of general instrumental instruction. 
The Type of Organ 

In preparing specifications for school organs it 
was found advisable to return to what is com- 
monly called the church type of organ, rather 
than the orchestrally designed instrument pro- 
vided for the leading motion picture theatres 
throughout the country. The foundation of any 
organ is in the diapason stops and everything must 
be built from this point. With the modern system 
of dynamic control the variety of tone quality and 
volume is immeasurable. 

Advantages in Civic Life 

In many communities the high school auditorium 

really takes the place of the familiar town hall. 
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If reproducing organs are installed in such audi- 
toriums the public, as well as the high school 
students, will benefit. It will simplify matters, 
in so far as it will not be necessary to depend 
upon the presence of an organist, or orchestra, 
because many times it is not possible to have one 
present. Some people might look with disapproval 
upon such a suggestion, but it doesn’t mean that the 
organist is to be eliminated, because great as the 
reproducing mechanism is, after all what is it but 
the interpretation of the human individual? 


Music from the Educational Viewpoint 


With each succeeding year music is being given 
a more prominent place in the educational scheme. 
Unfortunately so many people look upon school 
music as merely singing, from which pupils do 
not carry away a lasting impression. This is not 
true. Singing creates a desire for a further investi- 
gation of music. It is not to be assumed that 
every pupil will become a performing musician, 
but an opportunity should be given to every child 
to be brought into close contact with music, and 
to determine for himself whether or not he desires 
to pursue it further. The granting of major credit 
in all branches of music for the senior high school 
students has been a boon to the development of 
cultural America. The old type of the formal 
academic course is being changed rapidly so that 
students may have the opportunity of preparing 
themselves, while in school, for the contacts which 
they will make in later life. There is no subject in 
the curriculum against which criticism has not 
been aimed, perhaps due to the overstressing of the 
alleged importance of a subject, and etlucators 
today are recognizing rapidly not only the social 
advantage of music study, but the intellectual and 
aesthetic side as well. 


The Value of the Investment 


In every civic undertaking one of the first con- 
siderations should be, does the community receive 


full value for its investment? Ever — ‘eat business 
organization would study such a on care- 
fully before making a final decisiu. The added 


cost of a reproducing instrument is more than 
justified by the service which is rendered to the 
school, and to the community. School boards 
would do well to consider the importance of 
providing a reproducing instrumeut for each audi- 
torium. The value of these instruments cannot be 
figured in terms of money, but in the moral and 
cultural uplift which result in the various experi- 
ences gained through such an association. 

With the installation this year of seven fine 
reproducing pipe organs, New York City can well 
afford to be proud of what it has done in this 
direction, and these instruments will last as living 
monuments to the forward looking vision of the 
civic and educational authorities. 
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ART 
APPRECIATION 
TEXTBOOKS 


By Cora Exper Srarrorp, A. M., (Columbia) 
Director of Art, State Teachers College, Denton, 
Texas, and Pearl Rucker, Supervisor of Art, 
Houston, Texas. 


Part One — My Brownie Art Book 

Part Two — My Rainbow Art Book 
Part Three — My Indian Art Book 

Part Four — My Pinocchio Art Book 
Part Five — My Wonderland Art Book 
Part Six — My Jungle Art Book 

Part Seven— The Round Table Art Book 


Here is a series of art books that are children’s 
books from which we believe the children can 
learn some of the basic principles of art: 


1. Each project is so presented that the art 
uality is made apparent to the learner. 

2. The principles of color harmony are taught, 
rather than a discussion of color theory. 

3. Each book presents a plan for the study of 
some of the great masterpieces in such a way 
that the fundamental principles that make 
them great are pointed out. 

4. The exercises that require child activities 
are so presented that basic art principles 
are apparent and the exercises are so simple 
that the child himself can at least approxi- 
mate the perfection of the illustration. 


These books do not offer drawings to copy, but 
suggestions that will inspire the pupils to do 
original thinking and original work. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Department 


2001 Calumet Ave. 133 First St. 36 West 24th St. 
Chicago San Francisco New York 


OF EDUCATION 


AS YOUR 
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STUDENTS 


Szt and See 


so their 
future 1s 


moulded! 


BE SURE YOU KNOW 


CORRECT POSTURE SEAT- 
ING BEFORE YOU BUY 


Book Support 
A special book 
support exten- 
sion —quickly 
converting the 
standard model 
to an eye con- 
servation desk. 


2 
Level Top 

A simple device 
attached below 
the lid holds it 
ata level. 
cially desirable 
for group study 
or socialized 
recitation. 


3 
Typewriter Desk 
A tilting top for 


use in the type- 


Complete Mastery 
of Number Facts 
in the primary grades 


can be secured through a teaching procedure 
based upon effective development of these five 
steps :— 
1. Presentation. 2. ‘Drill 
3. Diagnos. . 4. Remedial Practice 
Retesting 

The program and materials for carrying out this 
efficient procedure are provided in 


First Steps in Teaching Number 


Modern-School Individual Num- 
ber Cards 


Instructional Tests in Arithmetic 
for Beginners 


all of which are prepared by John R. Clar 
Arthur S. Otis, and Caroline Hatton. . 


Send for complete information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


i Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
4 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


writing depart - 
ment. Turn the 
top down—and 
it's set for study 
or work. 


Confort for 
ripples 

Various attach- 
ments pu 
separately asre- 
quired, tofit the 
physical fault 
of the pupil. 


Study Top 
In place of the 
standard top, a 
top without 
book receptacle 
can be substi- 
tuted. Ideal for 
high school and 
study hall pur- 
poses. 


Lid 
Standard Type 
For all ‘round 
school use. As 
indicated in il- 
lustrations, va- 
rious adjust- 
ments, attach- 
ments and de- 
vices quickly 
adapt it to aay 


American Seating 
14 East Jackson Bivd., icago, Ill. 


on request. te the 


WHAT CONSTITUTES| 


your own family physi- 
cian—and other authori- 
ties—will tell you that the mental 
growth of school children is di- 
rectly related to their physical 
development. 


Eyes that squint in reading at 
school retard mental impressions 
—distract attention—cause study 
fatigue. Bodies that slump over 
school desks prevent normal 
functioning of heart, lungs and 
other vital organs. 


In the “American” all-purpose 
Universal Desk illustrated at the 
left, the American Seating Com- 
pany has provided educators with 
a school desk outstanding in 
health protecting features. Years 
of scientific research are behind 
it—improvements are provided 
that contribute to the mental and 
physical welfare of school chil- 
dren. Be sure you know the facts 
about posture correctness—that 
you understand what makes a 
school seat posturally correct— 
and why. The coupon brings you 
authentic information. 


FREE she 


several authoritative 


with it. A free eron 
posture will be fur- 
nished upon request. 
Size 114% by 25 inches 
—printed in 3 colors— 
it phi shows 
children why they 
should sit erect. Please 


American Seating Company 
Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Please send me, free and without obliga a copy of r Posture Poster on correct 
sitting. Principals and superintendents will be ceneted with a poster for each room, 


Name 


Addrees 


Position 


Indicate here 


whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
Send me the several authoritative booklets on posture you offer free. 


| INSIST ON MODERN, POSTURALLY CORRECT SEATING: 
e Don't let obsolete seating hamper child progress 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
Kendall Square — Cambridge, Mass. 
“Distributers for New England” 
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O* JUNE 30, 1881, the Journal of Education 

issued its first “ June Special.” That issue 
consisted of thirty-six pages, and was announced 
as “the largest educational paper ever published 
in America.” 

Advertising played an important part in that 
initial summer number, as it does in this. 

“ Our advertisers have really outdone themselves 
in the wealth of display and the generous patron- 
age they have ‘bestowed for the benefit of the 
profession.” So wrote the editor in that early 
number, and so might the editors write today. 
Fer the present anniversary edition carries the 
greatest volume and value of advertising ever 
gathered in a summer issue of this publication. 

The words “ for the benefit of the profession ” 
are significant—more significant than educators 
sometimes are willing to admit. The cause of 
education in the United States owes an enormous 
debt to the efforts and abilities, the enterprise and 
the planning which have gone into the production 
and distribution of material for use in schools. 
While there has been a commercial motive, there 
has also been a motive of genuine helpfulness, and 
it is only giving credit where credit is due to de- 
clare that there has been as fine a spirit of pioneer- 
ing and idealism among the book and equipment 
makers as among the schoolmen themselves. Edu- 
cation has been aided mightily by the energetic 
enthusiasm of its business associates, many of 
whom, incidentally, stepped over from the class- 
room and administrative office to their related 
business responsibilities. 

In glancing over the advertisements in our first 
summer number, one is naturally struck by the 
evidences that advertising was in its infancy. 
Typography has improved. Phraseology has been 
simplified and rendered more direct and telling. 
Illustrations are generally better—for photo- 
engraving has supplanted engraving by hand in 
wood or steel. ° 

But there is another and still more impressive 
point to observe. That is—the number of firms 
appearing in the Journal of fifty years ago that are 
still vigorous and progressive. 

Ten firms which carried advertisements in that 
first “ June Special ” are represented in the present 
issue. 

Here are some of the goods and services fea- 
tured by these firms fifty years ago:— 


American and Foreign Teachers Agency—“ in- - 


troduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Supericr Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses for Every Department of In- 
struction.” 

John Allyn, Publisher (now Allyn and Bacon), 
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Advertising—Then and Now 


By ANSON W. BELDING 


featured “Easy Latin Stories for Beginners,” 
“ First Latin Writer,” and “ First Latin Exer- 
cises.” by George L. Bennett, M.A., of Plymouth, 
England. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company presented “ IIlus- 
trated Juveniles, which are sure to please the 
little ones: ‘Rip Van Winkle’s Travels in Foreign 
Lands,’ and ‘ Holly and Mistletoe.’ Both the above 
are healthful in their tendency, bright and attrac- 
tive in quality.” 

J. Estey and Company (now Estey Organ Com- 
pany) carried an acrostic:— 

E verywhere known and prized for 
S kill and fidelity in manufacture, 

T asteful and excellent improvements, 
E legant variety of designs 

Y ielding unrivaled tones. 

Houghton Mifflin Company offered “ Valuable 
Books for Schools, Academies, and Teachers,” in- 
cluding Supplementary Reading, Modern Classics, 
Books of Reference and Literary Essays. 

Ivison, Blakeman and Taylor (forerunners of 
American Book Company) called attention to 
Spencerian Steel Pens “In 20 Numbers, of a 
superior English make, suited to every style of 
writing.” 

J. B. Lippincott Company proclaimed: “ Impor- 
tant to Superintendents and Teachers! ‘ The 
Latest and the Best ’—Lippincott’s Popular Series 
of Readers by Marcius Willson.” 

The Macmillan Company announced “ The Eng- 
lish Poets, Complete in Four Volumes, edited 
by Thomas Humphrey Ward, M.A.,” and a num- 
ber of books for professional reading. 

G. and C. Merriam Company emphasized the 
merits of “ Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary,” en- 
dorsed by Getrge Bancroft, John L. Motley, 
Rufus Choate, John G. Whittier, Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay, Horace Mann and others. 

New England Conservatory of Music adver- 
tised “The largest music school in the world. 
Tuition $15, with collateral advantages amounting 
to 125 hours of musical instruction in a quarter.” 

These companies and institutions are to be con- 
gratulated upon their long, outstanding and pros- 
perous careers, to the success and continuity of 
which this magazine has been happy to make its 
incidental contribution. 

The editors are proud to think that, in a year 
of profound business depression, it has been possi- 
ble to produce—with the co-operation of so many 
advertisers—a jubilee edition which, by every 
business standard—and we trust in other ways~ 
dutstrips every one of its fifty previous Summer 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


School Problems Before Legislatures 


Many Phases of Educational Reform Have Been Considered By 


the Various State Law-Making Bodies This Year 


A review of educational legislation 
enacted by the forty-eight states dur- 
ing the past two years reveals that 
major educational problems in the 
United States are school finance, 
teacher certification and pensions, 
school attendance, curriculum changes, 
state and county administration, school 
consolidation, pupil transportation, and 
education of physically and mentally 
handicapped children, according to the 
United States, Office of Education. 

Curriculum changes under recent 
state laws range from the prohibition 
of the teaching of the evolution theory 
in Arkansas public schools and col- 
leges to provision for the teaching of 
aviation in Tennessee schools, Numer- 
ous states now require a study of the 
United States Constitution. 

School finance held the attention of 
state legislators in 1929 and 1930 more 
than any other school problem. The 
principle that school facilities and 
school costs should be equalized as far 
as practicable throughout the state won 
legislative sanction in approximately 
one-half the states. 

Recent legislation has changed the 
composition and function of a few 
state boards of education, fixing more 
responsibility for public school admin- 
istration upon state school officials, 


Laws increasing qualifications of 
county superintendents were enacted in 
Montana, North Carolina and Wiscon- 
sin during the biennium and legislators 
in Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
North Carolina, Texas and Pennsyl- 
vania voted to increase salaries of 
county superintendents in their re- 
spective states. Furthermore, says the 
Office of Education, by authorizing the 
consolidation of two or more adjacent 
districts, legislatures are gradually 
vesting local control of schools in 
larger administrative units. 

Twenty-five states gave legislative 
attention to teachers’ pensions in 1929 
and 1930, the review discloses, en- 
deavoring, in the main, to improve re- 
tirement systems already established. 

Legislation to promote increased 
school attendance has been enacted in 
a number of states since 1928, provid- 
ing for longer terms, additional 
qualifications for labor permits, lower 
compulsory school attendance ages, 
transportation of pupils and free tui- 
tion. 

The practice of legislatures to pro- 
vide for educational surveys before 
enacting legislation pertaining to 
schools continued unabated during the 
biennium, concludes the Office of Edu- 
cation. 


Disapprove Plan 
To Treat Students 


With the announcement that the 
Medical Societies of Kings and Queens 
Counties in New York have dis- 
approved the proposed equipment of 
certain public schools with physio- 
therapy apparatus for treatment of 
Students, it was revealed _ recently 
that the Board of Education of New 
York City has abandoned the pro- 
posal on the ground that the equip- 
ment would be too costly to install. 
The board has no policy on the mat- 
ter, and has dropped plans to estab- 
lish special physiotherapy rooms in the 
public schools, according to Dr. 
Joseph M. Sheehan, associate super- 
intendent of schools. According to 
Dr. Sheehan the question was settled 
three months ago when the proposal 
to equip the new Grover Cleveland 
High School in Queens for physio- 
therapy treatments met with the dis- 
approval of the Board of Estimate be- 


Cause of the large appropriation 
needed. 


Solution of School 
Failures is Sought 

In an effort to discover the under- 
lying causes of the failure of about 
twelve per cent of Philadelphia's 
elementary school children to pass 
their grades, Dr. Phillip A. Boyer, 
director of the division of educational 
research, will undertake a survey 
throughout all schools in the city. Dr. 
Boyer is working in collaboration with 
research directors in twenty other 
large cities, who hope to inject a 
greater degree of individualism into 
the school systems, permitting the 
education to be fitted to the child, and 
not the child to the education. 


Middlebury Revives 
Its German School 

Plans, for the revival of the Middle- 
bury College German School in Ver- 
mont, the pioneer of segregated one- 
language schools in the United States, 
were announced by President Paul D. 
Moody, director of the summer ses- 
sions. Professors and lecturers are 


engaged under the directorship of Dr. 
Ernst Feise, of Johns Hopkins. The 
enrollment is already more than half 
filled, and material additions to the 
Bristol Inn, in the foothills of the 
Green Mountains, the new home of 
the school, are nearing completion with 
a German lobby and dining room. 


Rural School 
Conference Planned 


W. J. Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, recently an- 
nounced the calling of a conference 
on rural school supervision to be held 
in co-operation with Western State 
Teachers College, at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
June 12 and 13. State and county 
superintendents, of schools, superintend- 
ents and principals of consolidated and 
other rural schools, and state teacher 
college representatives are expected to 
attend the conference. Each of the 
five scheduled sessions will be devoted 
to consideration of important aspects 
of rural school supervision in the mid- 
western states. State-wide confer- 
ences of county supervisory officials, 
supervision in relation to consolidation, 
educational opportunities offeted chil- 
dren during their first two years in 
rural schools, and other subjects will 
be discussed. 


Bulgaria to Limit 
Students in Universities 


Entrance to the two universities in 
Bulgaria is to be limited under plans 
of the educational authorities. The 
census revealed that whereas the 
population increased by thirteen per 
cent., and the enrollment in primary 
schools by eleven per cent. in the six 
years between 1924 and 1930, the uni- 
versity enrollment grew by eighty per 
cent. The authorities have advised 
parents to teach their sons and 
daughters trades, warning them that 
hundreds of young people who gradu- 
ate from the universities can’t find 
“white collar” jobs, and have to 
undertake labor for which they are 
not fitted. 


Teachers’ Duties 
Said to Have Grown 

Never have the duties and the ardu- 
ous tasks of teachers been more mul- 


tiple or so complex as they are today, 
Miguel A. Pena, director of the 


Academy of Modern Languages, Bos- 
ton, told members of the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Federation. Since 1918, 
directly after the 


World War, 
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teachers have found themselves with 
educational programs and __ social 
policies remaining subordinate to the 
forces and laws of utilitarian and 
practical life, he said. The task and 
duty of the teachers, today, is that of 
investigating the problems threatening 
the social and political structure of 
society. It is their duty, he explained, 
to investigate these problems with keen 
interest and an open mind, and finally 
to formulate a code which will balance 
the scales in order that the ideals and 
conceptions of the cultural, social and 
political character of man may har- 
monize with problems purely logical, 
rational or experimental. 


Girl Students 
Work at Jowa State 

During the first quarter this year 
girl students at Iowa State College 
earned a total of $16,379 toward their 
college expenses, according to Frances 
Sims, personnel director. From clerk- 
ing in local stores to tending babies 
was on the list of ways and means. 
Most of the girls, however, waited 
tables, or performed other kinds of 
housework. 


Kilauea Volcano 
Becomes “Classroom” 
Something new in university courses 
is one in natural history, which will 
be conducted at Kilauea volcano from 
July 6 to July 29, 1931, by the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. The course, which 
carries regular university credit, will 
be given by Theodore C. Zschokke 
forester of the university agricultural 
extension service, and will include a 
study of the geology, bird, plant and 
animal life of the region. 


Palestine Increases 
Educational Budget 

The educational budget of the 
Palestine Government has jumped 
from 60,000 pounds sterling to 150,000 
pounds during the last decade. The 
bulk of the budget is spent on Arab 
education, the Hebrew school system 
largely looking after itself, with a gov- 
ernment grant-in-aid of about 20,000 
pounds. There are now 260 village 
schools maintained by the government, 
which still follows the fundamentals 
laid down by Sir Herbert Samuel, the 
first British High Commissioner in 
Palestine, that if a village provides a 
suitable building, the government sup- 
plies a teacher. The education depart- 
ment’s most pressing problem, it is 
stated, is women’s education. 


School Musicians 
Vie for Prizes 

The seventh annual conclave of 
New England school bands and 
orchestras, sponsored by the New Eng- 
land Music Festival Association, 
brought 2,000 boys and girls from 


Swiss Students Oppose 
Outlawing Duels 

Swiss university societies have 
just organized to put up a hard 
fight in favor of the time-hon- 
ored custom of student duels. A 
bill now pending before the Swiss 
chambers dueling with 
ordinary crimes. The backers of 
the movements have arranged for 
a hearing, at which they will in- 
sist that student duels should not 
be classed as a crime. Dueling 
is still in vogue in Switzerland in 
the four German-speaking univer- 
sities of Berne, Zurich, Basle and 
Fribourg. 


classes 


more than forty cities and towns to 
Boston recently. The enthusiasm of 
these boys and girls for music, the dex- 
terity of the youthful drum-majors, 
the snap and precision of the field 
maneuvers, the colorful costumes, the 
finesse with which each group per- 
formed its selections, betokened the 
power of this movement for acquaint- 
ing youth with tke finer type of music. 
In the orchestra competition the prize 
winners were: Class A—First, Hart- 
ford (Conn.) High School. Class 
B—New London (Conn.) Bulkeley 
and Williams Memorial Institute. 
Class C—First, Waterville (Me.) 
Coburn Classical Institute. Class 
D—First, Providence (R. I.) Nathan 
Bishop Junior High School. Class 
E—Waltham (Mass.) South Junior 
High School. The prize winners in the 
band competition were: Class A— 
First, Pawtucket (R. I.) High School. 
Class B—First, West Hartford 
(Conn.) William Hall High School. 
Class C—First, Waltham (Mass.) 
Senior High School. Class D—First, 
Pawtucket (R. I.) Joseph Jenks Junior 
High School. Class E—Waltham 
(Mass.) Junior High School. 


Schoolmen Must 
Aid Radio Reform 
Schoolmen must lend a hand in pro- 
viding radio stations with an interest- 
ing substitute for the blatant and ob- 
jectionable programs to which they 
object, Henry A. Bellows, vice-presi- 
dent of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, asserted as he addressed the 
first assembly of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education in 
New York City. Charging that most 
of the people who use radio for formal 
education have given talks which were, 
‘“without qualification, dull,” Mr. Bel- 
lows said most stations managed for 
educational purposes are records 
“eloquent of failure.” Of proposals to 
set aside fifteen per cent of wave 
lengths for education, he said: “I do 
not believe a greater disaster could 
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possibly befall the cause of education 
through radio than a legal decree of 
divorce between education and com- 
mercial broadcasting.” Concluding, he 
suggested that educational institutions 
collaborate in developing programs that 
will not be “undermined by dullness.’” 


Children’s Library 
Is Novelty in China 

What is probably the first children’s 
library in China has been started in 
connection with the school attached to 
Yenching University near Peiping. A 
branch library has also been estab- 
lished in Ching Ho, a village about 
two miles away, where country chil- 
dren may read children’s books in 
their own language. The founder, Miss 
Liu Yueh-chen, a graduate of Yen- 
ching, was impressed by the fact that 
Chinese children have not had books 
of their own. Tales of interest to 
Chinese children abound, but they have 
been locked up in books written for 
adults. Chinese educational theory 
would not admit that children should 
read for the love of reading, but set 
them to work on classics which they 
could hardly comprehend. In a year’s 
time Miss Liu has found about 590 
books of interest to Chinese children, 
some adaptations of Chinese stories, 
and some translations of Western 
children’s books. The children’s 
libraries have proved immediately 
popular. Children wait eagerly for the 


An 


Interpretative 
History of 
Education 


By J. Franklin Messenger 


} 
Dean of School of Education 
University of Idaho 


“Nobody has written a better 
history of American education 
. . . I have seen no History 
of Education in one volume 
that approaches this’ in 
authenticity, in skillful elimi- 
nation of waste material, in 
clearness of statement, and in 
professional spirit.” — A. E. 
Winship, Journal of Education. 


(Price, $2.00). 
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doors to open, and ask to take- books 
home with them. Children living in 
the country have shown especial eager- 
ness, and often read to their parents, 
who have not had the advantage of 
learning to read and write Chinese. 


Vermont Academy 
Ends Co-education 


Vermont Academy will discontinue 
co-education, and beginning next fall 
will become a school exclustively for 
boys, according to announcement by 
Dr. John B. Cook, principal. This 
action, taken by the trustees at a re- 
cent meeting, is in step with the mod- 
ern trend in education among New 
England private schools. In making 
the change the trustees considered the 
fact that in the last ten years four- 
teen New England academies have 
made a similar change, ten to boys’ 
schools, and four to girls’. Founded in 
1876 as a school for boys, Vermont 
Academy continued as such for forty- 
two years. After the World War, 
however, it became _ co-educational. 
The number of boys attending the 
academy during the last thirteen years 
has been increasing steadily, and at 
present the boys’ dormitories are 
taxed to capacity. The student body 
for the current year includes twice as 
many boys as girls. 


Strong Leaning 
For Graduate Work 


The high degree of interest college 
graduates of today are showing in ad- 
vanced professional studies is seen in 
the statistics collected about this year’s 
seniors. At Columbia University 
sixty-five per cent. of the members of 
the graduating class put themselves 
down as prospective candidates for ad- 
mission into the professional schools, 
while at Princeton 240 men declared 
an intention to do graduate work, 
against 229 who would not, and 
eighteen who were undecided. The 
preferences of the Columbia seniors as 
to future studies, according to the 
Columbia Alumni News, are heavily 
for medicine and law, the actual num- 
bers being fifty-seven and twenty-nine, 
respectively. Engineering has attracted 
twenty-five, while teaching is to have 
fourteen neophytes from the present 
class. Most of the graduate schools at 
Columbia, it is reported, are to have 
at least one representative from 1931. 


50-Year School 
Teacher Honored 


As a tribute to her fifty years of 
school work, during which she has 
gained nation-wide fame for her 
Americanization methods, a grammar 
school in Herkimer, N. Y., has been 
mamed for Miss Margaret Tuger, 
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Courses leading to Degrees and 
Diplomas in Major Subjects; Nor- 
mal Dept., Soloist Courses. 


Major Subjects: Pianoforte, Organ, 
Voice, Violin, Violoncello, Viola, 
Contrabass, Harp, Wind and 
Percussion Instruments, 


Theoretical Subjects: Solfeggio, 
Harmony, Harmonic Analysis, 
Theory, Counterpoint, Canon and 
Fugue, Composition and Instru- 
mentation, 


Departments: of Public School 
Music; Languages; Dramatics; 
Ensemble Playing. Operatic 


Training; Free Lecture Courses. 


[ngland 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Year Opens 


Symphonic Orchestra of 105 Mem- 
bers, Two preparatory orches- 
tras. 


Free Privileges of Lectures, Con- 
certs and Recitals, the Oppor- 
tunities of Ensemble Practice 
and Appearing before Audiences 
with Orchestral Accompaniment. 


Radio Broadcasting: Practical Ex- 
perience from Licensed Station 
in our Building. 


Dormitories for women students. 
Catalogue on request. 


Pupils Received for a Single Subject as well as Graduating Courses 


Address: RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager, Huntington Avenue, 
Boston 


sixty-eight. Her success in taking 
children of immigrants and making 
model citizens of them has prompted 
educational throughout the 
country to send representatives here to 
study her methods. 


systems 


University of Paris 
Has 30,000 Students 


The French ministry of education 
has announced that the University of 
Paris shows an enrollment of 30,000 
students, an increase of 2,500 over last 
year, and an increase of 12,395 since 
1914. Rumanian students are the most 
numerous among foreign nationalities 
represented, their number being 1,409. 
Poles are second with 739, and Rus- 
sians third with 491. There has been 
a marked increase in German students, 
who total 490. Ever since 1914, when 
the enrollment was 17,605, there has 
been a steady increase of about 1,500 
students a year, with the exception of 
1930, when there was an increase of 
2.500. The University of Paris is 
founded on scholasticism, which in the 
twelfth century was the absorbing pur- 
suit of the best minds of France. Abel- 
ard, the most famous teacher of that 
century, drew to Paris such crowds of 
hearers that it became natural to asso- 
ciate the city with the study in which 
nearly every one was most deeply in- 
terested. At present the number of 
women students of the University of 
Paris exceeds the men. In 1914 they 
showed an increase of 2,230. Last year 
they numbered a few less than 8,000. 
There were 3,408 foreign students in 
1914, but the number decreased to 1,833 
in 1919. Ever since then there has 
been an up-grade of well over 5,000. 
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FACT AND STORY READERS. 
Book Four. By Henry Suzzallo, 


George E. Freeland, Katharine Mc- 

Lauchlin, Ada M. Skinner.  Illus- 

trations by G. M. Richards and G. L. 

Carlson. Cloth. 428 pages. New 

York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, 

Atlanta: American Book Company. 

Of all the prodigality of talent in 
modern schoolbook making, the end of 
the limit would seem to be the American 
Book Company’s “Fact and Story 
Readers.” This Book Four—wonder- 
ful in the extreme—has the president of 
the Carnegie Foundation, the director 
of teacher training of the San Jose 
State Teachers College, a professor of 
education of the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles, and the queen 
of specialists in children’s literature, 
and five of the famous art illustrators 
of high-priced books, selecting and 
editing eighty reading lessons in six 
scientifically classified groups. 

Book Four alone justifies the use of 
these nine eminent book makers, for 
there is almost miraculous range of 
material winnowed, analyzed, classified 
and edited in these 428 pages. 
MODERN HISTORY. The Rise of 

a Democratic, Scientific and Indus- 

trial Civilization. By Carl L. 

Becker, Cornell University. Cloth. 

864 pages. New York, Newark, Bos- 

ton, Chicago, San Francisco: Sil- 

ver, Burdett and Company. 

What would a _ publisher have 
thought, even ten years ago, if a college 
professor had presented the manuscript 
of a high school textbook of 864 pages, 
244 illustrations, twenty-eight maps, 
and twenty-one charts? Nothing seems 
to faze modern publishers. 

The special feature of “Modern His- 
tory” is its heroic venture in covering 
all countries, all conditions, and all 
time that made “Modern History” 
necessary or possible, and it looks for- 
ward as far as the vista of a vision 
can imagine. It considers the days, be- 
fore our yesterday and the days after 
our tomorrow. 

The tendency has been to magnify 
individual periods to the end of the 
limit. This text largely ignores in- 
dividuality, and seeks to create the 
personality of civilization. 


NEW RUSSIAN PRIMER. _ The 
Story of the “Five-Year Plan.” By 
M. Ilin. Translated from the Rus- 
sian by George S. Counts and Nucia 
P. Lodge. Cloth. 162 pages. 


lustrated. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 
This is an heroic adventure to in- 
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duce Americans to be interested in 
Russia’s “Five-Year Plan,” by an in- 
telligent report of what it is, and why 
it is. 

There is no question about its rep- 
resenting the government’s. side of the 
question. It is a translation of the 
official statement of the plan which the 
Russian government has placed in the 
hands of the people, to make so clear 
that there can be no mystery or mis- 
understandiig. 

The claims which the government 
makes for the “Five-Year Plan” are 
forcefully and plainly stated. 

There is great need of such a book, 
and it should be so widely read that 
the American people, of high and low 
degree, should be fully informed re- 
garding the greatest endeavor of any 
people in any age to transform a vast 
nation to a higher civilization through 
education in industry. 


REAL LIFE STORIES. Heroic 
Deeds. By W. W. Theisen, assistant 
superintendent, Milwaukee, and 
Sterling A. Leonard, University of 
Wisconsin. Cloth. Illustrated. 446 


pages. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
This is a fascinating stroke of 


genius for the promotion of biography 
in school and home. It has a thrill in 
every page, and reveals vital character- 
istics of forty interesting and important 
men and women. 


HOW WE LEARN. The Art of 
Efficient Reading. By Walter B. Pit- 
kin, Columbia University. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 

One of the outstanding features of 
modern education is the emphasis 
placed upon “learning to learn.” 

Modern education is magnifying the 
way to learn, and Professor Walter 
B. Pitkin has reduced the art of 
learning to read so as to know, to en- 
joy, to remember and to use. It is 
a group of creations in methods. 

The real charm of the book is the 
fact that it is built upon the principle 
that all life is learning, that everything 


we now know and can do we learned 


to know and to do. 

Some things are learned so quickly 
that we say it is instruction. We learn 
quickly the things that we must know 
at once. The baby learns to creep 
without any lessons or any teacher. He 
learns, to creep in the way that he can 
learn to “get there” easiest. 

It will be of inestimable value for 
any student, especially for any teacher, 
to read this book 
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It is one of the universally vital 
books for all who are learning any 
subject or practice that is especially 
worth while to know or do. 
MATHEMATICS FOR’ JUNIOR 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. A 

Professional Subject Matter Text. 

By William L. Schaaf, College of the 

City of New York. Cloth. Rich- 

mond, Atlanta, Dallas, New York, 

Chicago: Johnson Publishing Com- 

pany. 

The weakness of the junior high 
school has been from the lack of 
preparation of teachers in teacher- 
training institutions to teach their stu- 
dents that all teaching in junior high 
schools is entirely different from any 
teaching of the past in either element- 
ary or secondary schools. 

Professional teachers, whose per- 
sonal preparation was even a few years 
ago, had no junior high school spirit. 
The wonder is that the teaching in 
these new created schools has been as 
good as it has been. It is often re- 
markably good, because teachers have 
a professional pride in meeting new 
conditions. 

Dr. Schaaf has made a notable con- 
tribution in providing a book with the 
junior high school spirit, flavoring the 
teaching of an important subject with 
the personality of an administrative 
creation such as was never dreamed of 
in public or private education in all the 
past. 


MOTION PICTURES AND LAN- 
TERN SLIDES FOR ELEMENT- 
ARY SCHOOLS. By H. Emmet 
Brown and Jay Bird, both of 
Lincoln School, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. Cloth. 105 
pages (6 by 9 inches). Published 
by Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
New York City. 

The service rendered by this wonder- 
ful book has never been thought of 
before, and no book of the kind will 
ever be published without getting most 
of its material from these pages. 

The index catalogues about four 
thousand records, slides, films, books, 
magazine articles and other material 
with all desired information about each 
item. 

This is the only attempt ever made to 
have available immediately at slight 
cost anything and everything needed by 
any elementary school in city ofr 
country, from sea to sea, from lake to 
gulf. 

Visual education is as vital in class- 
rooms and assembly halls in. all 
schools today as the spark plug is in 
motors. 

The Lincoln School “Motion Pic- 
tures and Lantern Slides for Element- 
ary Schools” is to visual education 
what the battery is to modern travel by 
land, water or air. It makes visual 
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education universally available for an 

hour or for years. 

Lincoln School has become as indis- 
pensable to Teachers College as 
Teachers College is to Columbia Uni- 
versity, and as Columbia University is 
to American education. 

THE OUTDOOR WORLD. Book 
Three. Nature Activity Readers. By 
Paul Gray Edwards, Chicago pub- 
lic schools, and James Woodward 
Sherman. Illustrated by Marjorie 
Hartwell. Cloth. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 

Book Three, The Outdoor World, 
for grades seven and eight, is more in- 
teresting to these boys and girls than 
Book One or Book Two would be, for 
everything about plants tells about 
seeds that make good plants or seeds 
that make weeds. 

And everything the boys and girls 
learn about birds and insects tells the 
difference between animals that are 
helpful, like song sparrows that eat 
insects harmful to plants and English 
sparrows that pluck up little plants 
that are of value to farmers and gar- 
deners. 

OUR BOOK WORLD. In the Work- 
shop. A Third Reader. By Florence 
Piper Tuttle. Illustrated by Mabel 
Betsy Hill and Violet Moore Hig- 
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gins. Cloth. 280 pages. New York, 

Chicago, Boston, Toronto: Long- 

mans, Green and Company. 

Genius is in action at its best when 
Florence Piper Tuttle is teaching chil- 
dren in school and out, and she was 
never in better spirit than when she 
wrote these 120 lessons for Mabel Hill 
and Violet Higgins to illustrate with 
168 beautiful color pictures for third- 
grade boys and girls to enjoy. 

There is something the matter with 
any boy or girl, man or woman, teacher 
or preacher, who will not enjoy every 
page and picture “In the Workshop.” 
A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 

GOVERNMENT AND CULTURE. 

America’s March Toward Democ- 

racy. By Harold Rugg, Teachers 

College, New York. Boston, New 

York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, 

Columbus, San Francisco: Ginn and 

Company. 

Book Four of the “Social Science 
Series” of Harold Rugg’s vision and 
inspiration is a revelation of the con- 
ditions, social, civic and economic, 
which America has had to go through 
in order to try to be democratic. 

There is no other study comparable 
to this from historic, philosophic, or 
literary angle. 

The three books preceding this have 
not only prepared Dr. Harold Rugg for 
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the selection of his enlarged group of 
associate authors, but have clarified his 
vision and intensified his spirit of in- 
terpretation. 

I have read pages nine to fifteen with 
increased interest on five different 
occasions, and I am sure that I will 
read these pages many more times. 
Every time I read these pages I read 
whole sections of the book. I have 
never had any book on America that 
has meant as much to me as does 
“American Government and Culture.” 

I can think of no one to whom the 
“March of Democracy” can have 
meant as much as it has meant to me. 
I went to the border of Aroostook 
County eighty years ago, as far south 
as Baltimore and as far west as 
Indianapolis sixty-seven years ago, and 
I have been to the Pacific Coast and 
almost everywhere between, from 
Canada to Mexico, seventy times since 
I was thirty years old. 

It should mean something when I 
say that I have never learned so much 
nor enjoyed the reading so much about 
America from any one book as from 
Harold Rugg’s Book Four of “Ameri- 
can Government and Culture.” 


Books Received 
“Progressive Teaching in Secondary 
Schools.” By Ellsworth Collings. 


Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session, July 6 to August 15, 1931 


688 Boylston Street, 


Courses especially intended for school officials and teachers will be offered 
in seven departments of the University. 


Courses in SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION _ 
Courses in PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 
Courses in HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Courses in TEACHING METHODS IN ENGLISH, HISTORY, 
* LANGUAGES, MUSIC, SCIENCE, and 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


REGULAR COLLEGE Courses in Academic Subjects, by 
the faculties of: The College of Liberal Arts, The College 
of Business Administration, The College of Practical Arts 

and Letters, The College of Music, The School of 


Theology, The School of Education, and The School 
of Religious Education and Social Service. 


For bulletin of information address 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Boston, Mass. 
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+ + + TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


| THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. 

New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. Birmingham, Ala., 808 Title Bldg. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Send for circular and registration form free 


New York 
, BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 
5 i sramer New York City 
Member National Association of Teachers’ 
Philadelphia Agencies 


CHESLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE FREE REGISTRATION 
State particulars in first letter 


ENROLL NOW 
NO FEE 


ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
Teachers needed for all positions 130 BLAIR STREET 
from Kindergarten to College. ITHACA, NEW YORK 
SCHOOL AUTHORITIES No charge. Reliable Service 
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GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 


Good Positions for good TEACHERS in Schools and Colleges 
Always Available in many States ENROLL NOW 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


327 PERRY BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 8 BRANCH OFFICES 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal school graduates, specialists and other 
| teachers to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the 
country. Advises parents about schools. 


THE TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 120 Boylston Street 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private Schools 


THE ARLO BOOKS 


READING INTERPRETATION 
ARLO and ART 


EXPRESSION | 


The Walnut Square School of Haverhill, Mass., has just com- 
pleted a piece of creative class work which combines the training 
of both classroom teacher and art instructor. A tapestry, made 
entirely by pupils of the fourth grade, depicts the scenes from the 
Arlo story in unusually graphic settings. Mental pictures have 
been converted into crayon pictures on cloth, and the result is some- 
thing the Arlo Company will be proud to display as a background 
for many conventions next year. 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. | 


A Parting Touch 

Herbert—“Hello, Brown, where have 
you been?” 

Brown—‘To the station to see my 
wife off for a month’s holiday.” 

Herbert—“But how black your hands 
are!” 

Brown—“Yes, I patted the engine.” 

Signing Off 

Four-year-old Nancy’s father had 
installed a radio. The child listened 
to it eagerly until her bedtime. When 
she had finisuied her “Now I lay me,” 
she said solemnly: “Tomorrow night 
at this hour this program will be re- 
peated.” 


Bridge Needed 

Mother (telephoning from bridge 
party)—“Johnny, I hope you and 
Bobby are being good boys while I am 
away.” 

Johnny — “Yes, we are. And, 
mamma, we've been having more fun. 
We let the bathtub run over, and we've 
been playing Niagara Falls on the 
stairway.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Another Brick 


Magistrate (to prisoner)—“How big 
was the brick you threw? Was it as 
big as my head?” 

Prisoner—“Yes, your honor, but not 
so thick.” 


Easy! 

Jackson and his wife were doing a 
little fly-hunting about the house. 

“How many have you caught?” she 
asked after a while. 

“Six,” replied her husband, “three 
males and three females.” 

“How absurd!” his wife sniffed, 
“How could you tell if they were males 
or females?” 

“Easy, my dear,” he _ retorted. 
“Three were on the sugar, and three 
were on the mirror.” 


No Benediction That Day 


A clergyman, slightly deaf, asked his 
assistant to make an announcement 
after the sermon regarding new hymn 
books. The assistant, having other an- 
nouncements also, first read one on 
baptism, saying: “All those with chil- 
dren to baptize will please send in their 
names, at once.” 

The clergyman, supposing the hymn 
book announcement had been made, 
spoke up: “I want to say for the bene- 
fit of those who haven't any that they 
may be obtained from me any day in 
the week between 3 and 4 o’clock—the 
ordinary little ones are fifteen cents 
each, and the special ones with red 
backs at twenty-five cents.” 
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Ace Teachers’ Service 

Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 

Albert Teachers’ Agency 

Allyn and Bacon 

American and Foreign Teach- 

ers’ Agency 

American Book Company 593, 
594, 

American Seating Company 

Arlo Publishing Company 


Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 

Bookhouse for Children, The 

Boston University, School of 
Education 

Boston University, 
Session 


Summer 


Cary Teachers’ Agency, The 
Chesley Teachers’ Agency 
Compton, F. E. Company 


Cooper, Frank Irving Corpora- 


tion 618, 
Corlew Teachers’ Agency, The 
Crowell, Thomas Y. Company 


Denoyer-Geppert Company 
Estey Organ Company 


Fickett Teachers’ Agency, The 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, The 


Ginn and Company 

Gregg Publishing Company 
Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company 

Houghton Mifflin Company 


Ithaca Teachers’ Agency 
Ittner, Wm. B., Inc. 


Johnson Publishing Company 
Journal of Education 


Kellogg’s Teacher’s Agency 


Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott, J. B. Company 
Little, Brown and Company 
Lyons and Carnahan 


Macmillan Company, The 615, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Merriam, G. & C. Company 
Murine Company, The 


National Teachers’ Agency 


New England Conservatory of 
Music 


Newson and Company 


Palmer, The A. N. Company 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency, The 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Silver, Burdett and Company 
Smith, Hammond and Company 


Teachers’ Exchange, The 


U. F. A. Films, Inc., 


Universal Pictures, Inc., Non- 
Theatrical Department 


Wilson-Way School Photog- 
raphy 

Wilson, The H. W. Company 

Winston, The John C. Company 

Winship Teachers’ Agency 

World Book Company 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WILLARD W,. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WH 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 0 ARS 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


45TH YEAR.—Executives and teachers for 
all kinds of Public School work, and men 
and women for good positions in State 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. Teachers Colleges, Universities, and Private 

CHICAGO, ILL. Schools, in good demand. Many thousands 
636 Fifth Ave, New York have secured PROMOTION through this 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash.Agency. Why not you? Booklet free. 
MERICAN : : : TEACHERS 19 WEST 44TH ST. 
ND FOREIGN AGENCY NEW YORK 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and governesses for col- 
leges, schools and families. Careful selection for individual needs. 


MISS AGNES HOOKER - MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


“4 ACE TEACHERS’ SERVICE 


Not one of the largest — but one of the best! 
Worcester, Mass. Frances Crane Dodge, Director 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY is, done recommendation in 


answer to direct call: from employers. 
C. WILBUR CARY, Manager ROSE E. BRADBURY, Manager GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Clapp Memorial Bidg., Portiand, Me. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, MANAGER 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, 8 Beacon Street, 
Telephone Hay. 1678 Member Established 1885 


KELLOGG’S TEACHER’S AGENCY 


31 Union Square. New York, N. ¥. 2: F. Mannion Man 
m Square, ew 
(Broadway at 16th Street) Miss M. B. Gosman _ 
Telephone Algonquin 1756 
We have been suppl ing teachers to the Public and Private Schools for 
over forty years. e have no branches. All applications for member- 
ship and a Sqgeeste for teachers receive the personal attention of the 
managers. Call, write, or telephone us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Long Distance Telephones 
Office and Residence 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
AGENCY Member of National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies 
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G. and C. Merriam Company 
By ALBERT E. WINSHIP 
a= one-hundredth anniversary of the G. and 


C. Merriam Company of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, is by far the most interesting celebration 


HOMER MERRIAM 
Founder, G. & C. Merriam Co. 


in the book business that I have known, because 
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of my relation to their business for sixty-six 
years, a large slice of the century. 

I was only nineteen years old when I graduated 
from the Bridgewater State Normal School in the 
closing days of June, 1864, and the only experience 
of student days in the school was the fact that 
I owned the “ Book and Stationery ” desk in that 
closing year, September, 1863, to June, 1864. 

Only two things do I remember about that ex- 
perience. First, that I made it exceptionally 
profitable, and that G. and C. Merriam Company 
was the cause of my extra profit. 

A representative of the Company advised me to 
stress the sale of their school dictionary, having a 
“ drive” for every student to have a dictionary. 

This representative came to Bridgewater several 
times and helped me to promote the success of this 
business as though it were his own. Their first 
big dictionary, the ‘‘ Unabridged,” was brought out 
that year, and I placed some of their first orders. 

The acquaintance which began at nineteen years 
of age has lasted through the sixty-six years, 
though my professional interests have varied. In 
1883-86, as secretary of the New West Education 
Commission, a Congregational Church Society, I 
received Homer Merriam’s check regularly, and he 
continued his contribution thereafter as long as he 
lived. 


| subject. 
and periodicals. 


COUNTY UNIT OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Compiled by 
WILLIAM G. CARR, Ph.D. 


Assistant Director Research Division National Education Association 


“The provision of adequate school facilities for the children of rural America 
is one of the most baffling educational and social problems facing the American 
people,” says the compiler of this timely book, in his enlightening introduction. 

The object of the present volume is to provide a good working knowledge of the 
Toward this end three groups of articles have been reprinted from books 
The first group furnishes a neutral presentation of the subject in 


its various aspects, the second group favors the affirmative of the question RE- 
SOLVED: THAT THE COUNTY SHOULD BE THE LOCAL UNIT OF ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FOR SCHOOLS; CITIES OF OVER 100,000 EXCEPTED, and the 
third group defending the negative side. 

An excellent eighteen page bibliography is included for the use of educators, 
students, and debaters who find it necessary to pursue the subject further.  90c 
Postpaid. 


“County Unit of School Administration” is Volume 6, Number 10 of “The Reference 


Shelf.” a series of books upon current, debataBle topics. Complete list of titles 


and information about other debate material will be gladly furnished upon request. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Are You Progressive? 


The 
Citizenship Readers 


Were written for progressive teachers who 
realize that modern school readers must be 
prepared on a scientific basis, must stimulate 
independent thinking, and must have a definite 
reason for their existence. 


’ These readers offer your pupils the oppor- 
.tunity for growth in reading ability along 


with the development of high civic ideals 
and ethical standards of conduct. 


. Pre-Primer through Book Eight — a reader 


for every child in the elementary grades. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


1249-57 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


Four Outstanding Contributions 


STORY AND STUDY READERS 


| Every desirable reading habit, attitude, and skill 
progressively developed. 


THE DOORWAY TO ENGLISH 


Establishes habits of clear, forceful expression. 


FIRST AND-SECOND YEAR LATIN 


A two-book course embodying chief features of 
Classical Report. 


ALGEBRA 
FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Two-book course. Clear presentation and thor- 


ough instruction following accepted ‘modern con- 
tent and method, 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Richmond : Atlanta Dalias 
New York Chicago 


Good Reading Material 


NEWSON READERS © 


A basal series for Grades One-Six, rich in child 
interest and literary value. 


GOOD COMPANIONS 


A supplementary series for Grades One-Three, 
to extend pupils’ experience intu wider fields. 


HELPERS 


A social science supplementary reader in four 
separate parts, for Grade One. 


ON THE FUR TRAIL 


A nature story with strong narrative interest, 


LITTLE FOLK’S 
LIBRARY 


Classroom libraries of children’s classics, First 
Series for Grade One, Second for Grade Two. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue 2500 Prairie Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Allen — Murphy 


Language Tests and 
Drill Exercises 


Grades Four, Five, Six, Seven 


A booklet for each grade from four to seven, 
inclusive, that may be used in connection with 
any textbook in the mechanics of language. 
These books provide (1) a series of exercises in 
capitalization, punctuation, grammar skills, and 
word usage; (2) a systematic plan for practice 
on weaknesses disclosed by the exercises; (3) a 
practical method for individualizing language 
work. 


Standard scores are provided for use in com- 
paring pupils’ scores and discovering the skills 
on which practice is needed. 


Teachers’ Keys, containing answers for the 
exercises, are furnished with orders for class 
use. 


List Price 


Additional information may be obtained from 


Smith, Hammond & Company 


PUBLISHERS 
42 BALTIMORE PLACE, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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« Fifty years ago > | 


we advertised in this Journal 
the following 4 supplementary readers 


Scuppver’s AMERICAN PROSE 
Scupper’s AMERICAN 
LoNnGrELLowW LEAFLETS 

Hotmes LEAFLETS 


HOUGHTON 


Boston - New York - Chicago 


MIFFLIN 


Dallas - Atlanta - San Francisco 


« Today over 550 volumes - 


for supplementary reading are listed in 
our Educational Catalogue, including 


Tue Riversipe LITERATURE SERIES 

Bryant's Story READERS 

STEVENSON’s CHILDREN CLAssics IN DRAMATIC Form 
Perxins’s Twins Series OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 
Perxins’s Twins Series or Huistoricat. REApeRs 
Tue Lore SHARP NatuRE SERIES 

Mirrirn Science READERS 

TAPPAN’s INDUSTRIAL READERS 

Tue Treasure Cyest or LITERATURE 

Tae Riversipe Art SERIES 


and separate titles in every field. 
(Send for catalogue) 
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DURING THE PAST 
YEAR THIS MAGAZINE 
HAS PRINTED — 


More than a hundred de- 
tailed, authentic accounts 
of progressive public 
schools. 


More than a .hundred 
thoughtful and thought- 
provoking articles on as 
many different phases of 
education theory. 


More than 1,000 items of 
news of educational inter- 
est from all over the world. 


Over 200 pages of editorial 
comment. 


Reviews of some three hun- 
dred worthwhile books. 


Time Never Flew 2 
So Fast 
| As It Does 

Today 


Events in education crowd upon one another 
so rapidly that you cannot hope to be 
well informed without 


A Weekly Magazine 
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Characteristic Features 
‘ such as :— 

> Personal and Professional 
School Problems 

They Say 
Character Chats 
Equipment News 
Grins Between Grinds 
> 
> 
> 


4 
reliable The Journal brings you ; 
what you want to know and ; 
omits much that you don’t ; 
want. Hence a Time-Sav- ; 

7 


What some of the most distinguished schoolmen ing Magazine. 


in America think of the DURING THE COMING 
YEAR THERE WILL BE 
THESE SPECIAL 
NUMBERS :— 


“New England” (October) 
“Books” (November) 
“Convention Number” 


Journal of Education 


is told in their own words on pages 606, 607 and 608 


of this Anniversary Edition. (February) 


“Convention Report Num- 


It is indeed “An Old Magazine Serving a New Age” ber” (March) 


— serving that age with ever increasing efficiency and 
acceptableness. 


‘ 
“Fine Arts” (April) 

“Summer Special” (June) 
» and occasional Guest Num- 
bers. 


If you are not already a habitual reader, with a copy 
coming to your own desk every week, the editors cor- 
dially invite you to subscribe. Do it now — by using 
the convenient coupon. 


Order Coupon 


Journal of Education 
Beacon Building 
Boston 


Send me your Time-saving 
Weekly News-magazine one 
year, I enclose $3. 

(Two one-year subscriptions or 
one two-year subscription for $5 
if you prefer. Check here ( ) 
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POSITION 
ADDRESS 
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JOURNAL OF KDUVEATION . . dune 


(First Year) 
(First Year) 
(First Year) 
(First Year) 

+ (Second Year) 
(Third Year) 
(Third Year) 
(Fourth Year) 
(Fifth Year) 
(Sixth Year) 


NEW READING FOR NEXT FALL 


NO PUPIL CAN READ ENOUGH GOOD BOOKS 


Serl’s In Rabbitville 
McElroy and Younge’s Toby Chipmunk 

Huber’s Cinder | 
Pickard and Simpson’s John and Jean 

Huber’s Skags, The Milk Horse 

Carpenter’s Our Little Friends of Eskimo Land 

Bernstein’s Judy’s Ocean Voyage 

Johnson’s Jean and Jerry’s Vacation 

Cormack and Alexander’s The Museum Comies to Life 

Williams's Robin and Jean in France 


N unusually attractive collection of books for supplementary 
reading in the lower and middle grades. They cover an inter- 
esting range — stories of children in real life, familiar animals that 
are made to talk and act like people, neighborhood adventures, travel 
in foreign lands. All are simply and delightfully written and artis- 
tically illustrated — some of them in color. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


WINSTON 


use Johnnie is looking pleased . . . smugly satisfied] | 


May we send you a descriptive brochure? — an edition designed especially for your needs, too 


In his book he has seen the word c-o-w. But be has 
never seen a cow. Johnnie is curious. He gets 4 
dictionary and reads: 


COW. n. Female of any bovine animal, esp. of 
the domestic species. 


Poor Johnnie! He is nonplused. Moreover, his 
faith is shaken. A few such rebuffs and a really 
valuable habit may be lost forever. . . . But 
Johnnie’s teacher is alert to his predicament, and 
makes a suggestion, “Look up cow,” says she, “i 
The Winston Simplified Dictionary.” ... Now 


There’s a reason. The Winston Simplified Diction 
ary defines every word so that its use and meaning cat 
be instantly understood. There is an edition that 
exactly fits the needs of Johnnies and Marys . 


WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


‘Advanced Edition: 

a for high schools and colleges, 

1 Intermediate Edition: 

ie i i for elementary grades 

i Edition: 

for lower grades 

~ 

CHICAGO 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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